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N © Ye general method of education, ſo 
KT. little attention is paid to the 
Engliſh Language, 7s the want of a 
proper Introduction 16 it; a book fo 


accommodated, both in fize and ſubſtance, 


to the ordinary buſineſs of inſtruction, as 
not to give too much trouble to the teacher, 
or to the youth under his care. 
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iv The PREFACE. 


How jar the following ſyſtem of gram- 


matical obſervations, 7/luſtrated by ex- 
amples, 1s calculated for this purpoſe, ts 
ſubmitted to the candour of the public. 


It is divided into four parts, The 


firſt takes notice of the letters, thetr names 


and ſounds, with the variations of theſe 


ſounds, according to the varied pofition of 


the letters. 


The ſecond conſiders words, er the parts 
of ſpeech, their different natures, and the 
changes they ſuffer for the purpoſes of 
language. 


The third treats of the conſtruction of 
the ſeveral. parts, their conformity, each 
to other, in certain reſpecis, and their 
ſeeming 


The PREFACE. » 


ſeeming influence in others, in the various 


phraſes and forms of expreſſion. 


The fourth conſiders accent, emphaſis, 
and pauſes, 


| In conſulting the eaſe and convenience 
of the learner, the author has deviated, 


other writers, who have of late obliged 


the world with their thoughts on the 
ſubject. 


In the firſt place, he has given a few 

* forms of declining an engliſh noun, that, 
ſuch as ſhould ſtudy the learned languages, 
migbt not be at a loſs to know, what 
there is in engliſh to anſwer to caſe, or, 

in other words, to the relations of nouns 


as they are expreſsed in Latin, 


1 in ſome degree, from the plan of thoſe 


2dly, 


g 
N 
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2dly, He was deſirous to have 
adapted his forms of verbal infleQtions 
to the common arrangement of the tenſes 
into moods; but, finding no juſt ground 
for ſuch a diſtinction in enghſh, he has 
preſented the reader with what appeared 
to him a clear and intire ſpecimen of 
them. This he was enabled to do by plac- 
ing the auxiliaries, which have ſo great 
a ſhare in our language, apart by them- 
ſelves; and then ſhewing, in the ſeveral 
forms of the tenſes, how theſs helping 
verbs are applied to the theme, and to the 
active and paſſive participles, to form the 
tenſes commonly ſo called. 


zaly, He has endeavoured to determine, 
upon what occaſions the preſent and paſt 


fimple tenſes, have, and have not, perſonal 


variation. 


Lofth, 


| 
| 
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Laſlly, As to the ſyntax, or conſtructive 
part of language, the reader will find it 
carried to an unuſual length; a part 
which appeared very neceſſary, tho" gene- 
rally in a great meaſure, if not intirely 
omitted. But indeed, it is not eafy to 
conceive, how it was poſſible to have ex- 
hibited any thing like a regular ſyntax, 
without having prepared for it, by a 
declenſion of ſubſtanti ves. 


But it has been ſaid, © the engliſh 
fſubNlantive has but one variation of caſe”. 
1f wwe take caſe firiftly for a change of 
termination, it is true; but the engliſh 
noun has the ſame relations to expreſs as 
other nouns, and tho it doth this by a 
change of prepoſition, and not of termi- 
nation; yet the one mode of variation is 


as neceſſary to be known as the other. 
It 
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Tt has likewiſe been alledged, * that 
all the poſſible variations of the original 
form of the verb are not above fix or 
ſeven”. This too may be allowed: but, 
if the variations, which in other languages 
principally affect the original form, are 
ſupplied by a number of auxiliaries and 
their reſpective changes in ours, doth this 
lefſen the variation, or render the language 
more fimple and eaſy? 


Again, it has been urged, that our 
language has ſo little inflection, that it's 
conſiruction neither requires nor admits 
many rules. But this has been already 
anſwered, ſo far as the noun and verb 
are concerned, which are the principal 
parts of language. 
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Engliſh Language. 
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8 7 8 AN GU AGE is the expreſſion of our 
X thoughts by words. 


Grammar is the art of expreſſing our 
0 thoughts properly. 


Propriety is founded in the moſt approved and 
eſtabliſhed uſage. 


The Subject of Grammar. 


The ſubject of grammar are letters, words, con- 
Rtruftion, and pronunciation. 


L R Fr I R 8. 


Letters, the elements of language, are in Engliſh 
t wenty- ſix, vix. 


a CD. * SHR; EXT, 
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Or, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, l, m, n, 
O, p, q, T, S, t, u, V, W, X, y, z. 


They are divided into vowels and conſonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y; the conſon- 
ants b, c, d, &c. 

A vowel notes a perfect ſound, a conſonant an 
imperfect one. | 


T7 W-N--4 0D. 


Zach wowel has ſeveral ſounds, from one of which 
it takes its name, y excepted, which in effect is 
the ſame as 1. | 

This change of ſound in the vowel-letters is 
inconvenient in learning to read. Had each vowel 
been limited to a certain ſound, and its name 
preciſely the ſame as that ſound ; we ſhould have 
needed only to have learnt the names, to have 


| known the ſounds too: as it is, tho” a child knows 


his letters ever ſo well, he is yet at a loſs occaſion- 
ally for their ſounds, till long experience teach 
him, what effect each letter has in its various con- 
nections. In this view the following obſervations 
upon the vowel-ſounds may perhaps be of ſome 


uſe, 


The ſound of vowels with conſonants. 


| A. 
a, joined to a conſonant, has its name-ſound 


in ſuch words as fate, nation, &c. This ſound 
is 


I 
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is peculiarly applied to it by the engliſh.—It has 
a ſound called open in father, rather, &c.—the ſame 
ſound, but quicker, in fat, rat, &c.—a ſound 
called broad in fall, talk, &c. 


E. 

e has its name-ſound in ſuch words as hs, me, 
mede, impede, &c. This ſound is peculiarly ap- 
plied to e by the engliſh, —It has a like ſound, but 
quicker, in jewel, learned, &c.,—It has the ſound 
of à engliſh in /erge, there, &c,—of à engliſh pro- 
nounced quick in fed, well, met, commend, &c,—of 
open à ſhort in Derby, Berkjhire, &c. 

e makes no ſyllable at the end of words; as time, 
riſe, &c. except in monoſyllables; ſuch as the, 
e, &c. and ſuch foreign words as epitome, Phebe,&c. 
yet it lengthens the ſyllable; as fin, fine; ton, 
tone, &c. except in live, glove, gone, &c. 

after r at the end of a word is heard before it; 
as here, acre, ſceptre, &c. after / in like circum- 
ſtance ſcarce heard at all; as, able, circle, ladle, &c. 


* 
z has its name-ſound in ſuch words as pine, time, 
mice, mind, &c, * The application of this ſound 
B 2 to 


This application of the name-ſounds to a, e, and 

7, particularly, is ſo peculiar to the Engliſh, that it 
occaſions a difficulty to foreigners who would learn our 
language, and to us in learning theirs ; and it has ſuch 
an 
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to 7 is likewiſe peculiar to the engliſh—it has the 
ſound of e engliſh in words derived from the french; 
as, figue, machine, &c,—the ſame ſound, but 


quicker, in pin, pick, fit, fill, &c. 


O. 
has its name ſound in note, home, comb, &c.— 
a ſound nearly the ſame, but ſhorter, in net, get, 
op, &c,—T he effect of vo in do, move, tomb, &c. 


—of os quick in ſome, come, &c,—the ſound of e 
engliſh ſhort in women. 


U. 
1 has its name-ſound in acute, lute, &c.— the 
ſound of oo ſhort in cut, but, up, &c,—that of a 
englith ſhort in byry,—of e engliſh ſhort in i. 


*. 

y has no other ſounds than thoſe of i; it had 
better, therefore, have been called z, or i greek, 
as in french, retaining its form to diſtinguiſh it ; 
for the name of every letter ought to be the ſame 
as its ſound. 

y is found at the end of words; as, thy, —before 
en i; as, dying—and inſtead of u in words derived 
from the greek; as, abyſs. 

| The 


an effect upon words in ſpeech, that an engliſhman and 
a foreigner converſing together in latin, would have 
ſome difficulty to underſtand one another, tho' each 


ſhould ſpeak the language with eaſe and propriety. 
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The ſound of two or more vowels together, 

aa are pronounced as à englith in Aaron—as a 
open quick in 1/aac. 

ai and ay have the ſound of à engliſh in pain, 
play, &c. 

au and aw have the ſound of @ broad in taught, 
flaw, &c. 

ea are both heard in Hear —ſound as a engliſh in 
bear—as elong in read, in the preſent tenſe—as a 
engliſh ſhort in read, in the paſt, —as à open, but 
ſhort, in heart. 

ee as e long in ſeed—as e ſhort in breech. 

ei and ey as e long in receive, key—as a engliſh in 
eight, grey, &c. 

es have the ſound of à engliſh ſhort in lopard— 
of e engliſh in people. 

eu and ew ſound as vin Eubulus, flew, &c. 

eau as u in beauty—as o in beau, and other French 
words, 

ze ſound as e engliſh in . brief—as' a engliſh 
ſhort in friend—the i is ſcarce heard in pierce, 
feeree, &c. 


ien ſound as n in lieu; in lieutenant the u takes 
the ſound of v. 

oa are both heard in roar, loan, &c. 

oe found as e engliſh in oeconomy—as o in foe, &c. 

ei and oy are both heard in oil, voice; joy, boy. 

00 are expreſſed in cooing and hoot ; they are pro- 
nounced much quicker i in foot, ſoot, good, &. 

o are both heard in out, gout—have the effect of 
e long in court—of o in amour, tour—of o ſhort in 


cough—of go ſhort in rough—of oo ſhort in virtuous. 
| B 3 ow 
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eto are both heard in ſow, the noun ; but in the 
verb ro, the w is ſilent. 

u before a, e, i, o and 5, has the ſound of 00 
quick, as guart, quell, quilt, quite, quy—u is not 
heard before à in guard, nor before e, i and y; 
gueſs, guile, guy; it ſerves however in theſe laſt to 
harden the g. 

ue at the end of a word make no ſyllable, but 
lengthen the ſound of the foregoing vowel; a 
rogue, Prague; in ſome words not even that; as, 
harangue. 


1 are both heard in _ languiſh, diſtinguiſh— 
have the ſound of i engliſh in guide—of u engliſh 
in ſuit, juice, &c. 


CONSONAN T.S. 


Conſonants are ſuch letters as are not eaſily 
ſounded without a vowel. They are of great uſe 
however in varying the vowel-ſounds. 

The names of the conſonants are be, ce, de, &c. 

The ſounds of the conſonants only , c', d', &c. 
er, *b, c, d, &c. according as they a before 
or after a vowel. 

This difference in the name and ſound of the 
eonſonants is a freſh difficulty in the way of the 
young reader, For the conſequence of it is, that 
he muſt call his letters one way and ſound them 
another, and inſtead of -being helped to. the ſound 
of a ſyllable by the names of the letters which 
.compole it, he is ſure to be miſled by foreign and 


ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous ſounds : thus, @ en de convey no ſound 


to an untaught ear, but that of @ ex de; nor do 
te aitch e lead to any other than that of te aitch e; 
till frequent repetition has formed a habit of com- 
pounding the pure ſounds of theſe letters, and of 
calling them and and the. And, what a deal of 
time and pains is neceſſary to form habits of this 
kind in regard to the various ſounds in language | 
Suppoſe then that in ſpelling, i. e. in firſt nam- 
ing the letters of a ſyllable, and then putting them 
together to form a ſingle ſound, inſtead of the 
common names of the conſonants (and even of the 
vowels as often as the ſound of any one varies from 
its name) we ſhould venture to give them, as near 
as poſſible, the preciſe ſound they have in ſuch 
ſyllable; would not this lead more directly and 
infallibly to the true ſounds of words ? Would not 
for example, F give you the ſound of of; th' 
(founded together as in the word) y of thy; and 
7o of to, much ſooner than o ef, te aitch wy, and 
tes? The very naming of the letters in this wa 
is a kind of ſounding of ſyllables, and to be ready 


at the ſounding of ſyllables is to read. But this 
by the bye. 


| Remarks on the Conſonants, 


B. 
b is not heard before t in the ſame ſyllable; as 
debt, doubt—nor after ; as, lamb, dumb—it ſerves 


only to lengthen the ſyllable in cliub, womb, &c, 


it ſounds as f in ſudtile, 
c is 


"+264 
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c is ſoft before e, i, and y; as, cell, circle, cypher ; 
hard before a, o, and x; as, can, cone, cull —— 
ch ſound hard in words derived from the greek; 
as, chymi/t—like teh in engliſh words; as, chat, 
church like fb in french words; as, machine, chaiſe, 
chamade.— c is not heard in verdi, victuals; nor 


ch in ſchedule, ſchiſm. 


W 
d is not heard in ribband, handſome, &c. 


F. 
2h is uſed inſtead of F in words derived from 
the greek; as phy/ic, Philip, Chriftopher, &c. 


G. 

The ſound of g before e is generally ſoft ; as, 
gelly—before i generally hard; as, giddy—before 
a, o, u, hard; as, gap, gone, gun. 

ꝗg before n at the beginning of words is ſcarce 
heard; as, gnat; at the end helps to lengthen the 
ſyllable ; as, /n — g after u is hard; as ing, among. 

gh at the beginning of a word have the ſound 
of g hard; as, ghel—at the end they lengthen a 
ſingle vowel; as, high, Hugh :—ugh ſound as 
in cough, laugh; and are quite filent in though, 
dough. | 


H. 
b is generally an aſperate or rough breathing; 
| as 
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as, hind, horſe, &c. but there are ſome exceptions ; 
as, herb, honeſt, heir, honour, humble, humour, ho/{ler. 


is ſounded like ſoft g; as join, juncture. 


K. 
Kis ſilent before n; as knife—and after c at the 
end of words; as, mufick : Indeed few people now 
write * after c in words derived from the latin. 


L. 

Monoſyllables ending in / have 1 doubled; as, 
will, ball, &c. words of ſeveral ſyllables end with 
one JI; as, excel; yet if a ſyllable follows the / it 
becomes double; as, excellence—1 is often filent in 
the middle of words; as, half, calf, pſalmiſt, only 


lengthening the ſyllable : in ſalmon it has the effect 
of mn. 


| M. and N. 
m and n have nothing remarkable; only » is 
not heard after / or m in the ſame ſyllable ; as, 
kiln, autumn, hymn, ſolemn, condemn. 


P. 
þ is not heard before s; as, pſalm; or t; as, 
receipt, accompt, &c. except in prompt. 


9 is always followed by ; as, quell, queen ; 
and 
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and in words derived from the french they have 
the effect of & nearly; as ri/que, coquette. 


R. 


is a rough ſnarling letter; as, firrab—after x, 
h is filent ; as rhetoric. 


S. 

s is a hifling letter; as, gb, Sicily—betwixt 
two vowels, and at the end of words, it has a found 
like z; as pleaſure, leiſure, riſe the verb, is, war, 
&c. except this, thus, riſe the noun, &c, , not 
beginning a ſyllable, is filent before , u, and c;; 
as, ile, demeſne, vi ſcount. 

4, before u, is frequently pronounced as 4 3 As, 
ſure, ſugar, iſſue, &c. 


* 
ti, before a vowel are generally pronounced as 
b; as, nation, patience, &c. except in ſuch words 
as pitied, mightier, baſtion, queſtion, &c, 


V's 
v has a near affinity to /; hence of is generally 
pronounced ov a like relation has þ to 6, 


W. 
The ſound of w is that of 9 as pronounced in 
rood; and perhaps it were better called ; as, 
o cod, weed; oo iſh, wiſh; oi, will. 


x has 
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2 

x has the effect of 4; as box—and of gs; as, 
example. 

V. 

y after a conſonant is conſidered as a vowel; as, 
by, my, &c.— before a vowel, as a conſonant ; as, 
ye, yeſterday, &c. 

Z. 
2, or 5 hard, has one of the ſounds of 3; as, 
frize : which is pronounced as viſe, premiſe, &c. 


A vowel of itſelf, or united with one or more 
letters, forms a fyllable; one or more ſyllables a 
word ; and ſeveral words a ſentence. 

To ſpell is to name the letters, in order to catch 
the ſound formed by them, ſyllable by ſyllable, 
till you find the ſeveral ſounds in cach word. 

In writing, it is to expreſs each word in letters, 
ſyllable by ſyllable, till you have gone thro' the 
whole. 

Words are the moſt eaſily and naturally divided 
by attending to the diſtinct ſounds in each. 

Reading is the giving to every word the juſt 
ſound it is intended to expreſs, 

Reading, methinks, would be no great difficulty, 
even in the ordinary way of naming and ſounding 
of the letters, provided the ſounds of the various 
ſyllables, or combinations of letters were made 
familiar to the ear of a child, before he were 
troubled with any thing in the ſhape of a book ; 


at leaſt before he were adyanced farther than his 
alphabet, 


— 


- 
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alphabet. This may very eaſily be done by way 
of diverſion, if care be taken not to give him too 
much at once. He will be pleaſed, at firſt, with 
repeating after you a, b, ab; e, b, eb, &c. and 
in a little time, as the habit forms, with ſounding 
of himſelf the ſyllables you ſhall ſpell to him. In 
this manner, by the time he knows his letters well 
(and he ſhould not procede, till he do know them 
perfectly) he will be able to give you their ſounds 
in ſyllables, i. e. he will almoſt read, and con- 
ſequently go on with pleaſure. 


ERH ANNA AAA 


WORDS. 
Mord is a literal fign of ſome idea. 
Wordt, the conſtituent parts of language, are 


of ſeyen ſorts, viz. noun, adjeftive, verb, adverb, 
conjunction, prepoſition, interjection. 


A noun is the name of any thing whatſoever; as, 
pen, ink, paper. 


An adjective expreſſes the mod? or quality of a 
thing; as, a good pen—ſoft ink—fine paper. 


A verb affirms ſomewhat of a thing; as, The roſe 
is ſweet—Thbe ſun ſhines, 


An adverb expreſſes ſome circum/lance ; as, Maſter 
behaved prettily, 


A con- 
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A conjunction connects words, and the parts of a pe- 
riod as, Miſs ſung, and played, and charmed every 
body; yet ſeemed to have no opinion of herſelf. 

A prepoſition marks the relation of one word to 
another; as, hat is the buſmeſs of man in this world ? 

An interfection expreſſes ſome a fection of the 
| mind; as, eb! alas! 
1 „58 0 UN. 

Noun is but another word for the name of a per- 
ſeon or thing; therefore all names of things or per- 
ſons are nouns. | 

In the uſe of a noun, or ſubſtantive, as it is cal- 
led, four things ſhould be attended to, article, 
number, gender and caſe. 
| Articles are little words prefixed to a noun 72 
1 reſtrain its meaning. In engliſh they are an and the. 
The former is called the definite, the latter the de- 
e 3 funte article.“ 

3 Every noun has not an article before it: proper 
names, i. e. names of perſons and places take no 
| article; as, John, Ann, Bath, London common 
» i names have, and have not, according to the extent 
of their meaning; for initance, a noun that ſig- 
nifies a whole kind has none; as, Do you ſpeak of 
fiſn or fowl? On the contrary, a particular noun 
becomes ſuch by means of the article prefixed ; as, 
* 2 f/b, the foul. To ſhew how general names be- 
come leſs extenſive in ſignification : The word nn 
is a general name, and takes in the whole ſpecies; 
& | 8 | oo 
3 Inſtead of an we uſe à before all conſonants, except 
u-.Y ſilent 5. 
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as, man is mortal, i. e. the whole human kind: pre- 
fix a, and the ſame word gives you the idea of a 
particular perſon, without ſpecifying whom; as, [s 
it lawful for a man—any man whatſ ever ? If the is 
applicd, the word is yet more particular, and con- 
fined to an individual in a definite ſenſe; as, I Ho- 
nour the king; meaning the king of England. 

As nouns have two endings to expreſs number, 
they are ſaid to have two numbers, a ſingular and a 
plural number: a fingular, ſo called from its ſigni- 
fying one; a plural, ſo called from its ſignifying 
more than one. 

Singulars become plurals by annexing s or es; 
as hand, hands; box, boxes, &c.* 


The following are excepted 3 man, men; woman, 


women ; brother, brethren and brothers ; child, chil- 
dren; cow, cows and kine ; tooth, teeth ; mouſe, mace ; 
louſe, lice ; gooſe, geeſe ; foot, feet; die, dice; penny, 
pence ; half,, halves ; calf, calves ; leaf, leaves; haf, 
laaves; ea, ſheaves, &c. Theſe are the ſame in 
both numbers; /heep, ſheep ;, deer, deer, &c. Theſe 
have no plural; pitch, —; tar, —; fax, —; 
hemp, — ; geld, —; filver, —; pride, —; Hu- 
mility, &c. Theſe again have no ſingular, —, 
bellews ; —, ſciſſars; —, lungs ; bowels, &c. 
Gender is but another word for ſex, This the 
noun expreſſes either by varying its ending; as, 
ſhepherd, fhepherdeſs ; heir, heireſs, &c. or by terms 
intirely different; as boy, girl; he, ſhe, it, &c. 
Nouns 
If the ſingular ends in y, y changes to ie in the plural, 
as enemy — enemies. 
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Nouns that ſignify males are of the maſculine 
gender; ſuch as ſignify females, feminine; and ſuch 
as denote neither male nor female, neuter, z. e. ot 
no gender, 

According to this diſtinction, things inanimate, 
and even animate creatures, whoſe ſex is not known, 
ſhould, one would think, be confidered as neuter 
yet, we ſay of a ſhip, She ſails cbell; She cannot 
live in ſuch a ſea; without regard to its neutrality 
and of a hare, She doubles ; She makes a fine courſe ; 
without regard to ſex. So arbitrary is cu/tom, whoſs 
authority is not to be diſputed. 

By the word caſe is generally meant a change of 
termination in nouns ;z but as the engliſh noun does 
not expreſs its relations in this manner, but by a 
change of little particles called prepoſitions ; caſe 
may be defined à change of prepoſitien, to denote 
the relations of a noun. 

The engliſh noun, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no caſe; 
i. e. no change oft ermination and the pronoun very 
little, to expreſs their ſeveral relations. Inſtead 
of changing their ending, they make uſe of prepo- 
ſitions, as in the French language: But the rela- 
tions thus expreſſed, ſerving all the purpoſes of caſes, 
may be conſidered as ſuch, and are ſo conſidered in 
the following declen ſions. 

Nouns have fix caſes; the nominative, the genitive, 
the dative, the accuſative, the vecative, and the ab- 
lati ve. 
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The nominative caſe is the ſubje@ of the verb; 
as, The day dawns.* 

The genitive is expreſſed by of ; as, The goodneſ; 
of God; or by s with an apoſtrophe ; as, God's 


goodneſs, 


The dative by to or for, as, I give it to you—1 
erſer ved it for you. 

The accisſative is the abject of the verb; as, Worth 
makes the man, 

The vocative is uſed in addreſſing with or with- 
out ; as, His praiſe, ye brooks, attune.— 

The ablative takes in the relations expreſſed by ix, 
with, by, from, &c. as, I received it from you—you 
got it in town. 

Declenſions of nouns with and without an article. 


Proper names are declined thus : 


Singular. Singular. 
Nom. John Nom. London 
Gen. of John, or John's f Gen. of London 
Dat. to John Dat. to London 

Ac. John Ac. London 
Vic. O John, or John Voc. O London 
Ab. by John Ab. by London 


Com- 

* Whatever anſwers to the queſtion who or what be- 
fore a verb, is called by grammarians the Jubje of the 
verb: whatever anſwers to the queſtion whom or what 
after a verb, is called its et. This laſt concerns only 
tranſitive verbs, which will be confidered in their place, 


+ This s with an apoſtrophe ſeems to be a contraction 
of 
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Common names are declined, as follow : 


Example of a noun taken in a general ſenſe, 


Singular, 


Nem. man 
Gen. of man 
Dat. to man 
Ac. man 


Hoc. O man 
> Ab. by man. 


Example of the ſame noun taken in an indefinite ſenſe, 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a man Nom. men 
Gen. of a man Gen. of men 
Dat. to a man Dat. to men 
Ac. a man Ac. men 
Hoc. man Vic. men 
Ab, by a man Ab. by men 

C 3 Lx - 


of an antient termination of the genitive in zs; and it 
extends even to the plural number; for we ſay men's lives, 
as well as an's life; children's children, &c. But when 


the plurals are regularly formed in s, the s is not repeated, 
put the genitive plural is diſtinguiſhed from the ſingu- 


lar by the place of the apoſtrophe; as, 
Then ſhall man's pride aud dulneſs comprehend, 
His actions? paſſions', being's, uſe and end. 
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Example of the ſame noun taten in a definite ſenſe. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. the man Nom. the men 
Gen. of the man Gen. of the men 
Dat. to the man Dat. to the men 
Ac. the man Ac. the men 
Ab. by the man Ab. by the men 


Pronouns are ſo called from their ſerving in the place 
of nouns ; thus, we ſay, he and he rather than re- 
peat the name of a perſon, and it rather than repeat 
the name of a thing already mentioned.“ 

The pronoun is generally conſidered as a diſtinct 
part of ſpeech, but ſuch of them as are names fall 
properly under the head of nouns, the reſt rank as 
adjectives. 

Pronouns may be divided into perſonal, poſſeſſive, 
relative, interregative, definitive and diſtributive. 

Perſonal 

* The opening of this poem is taken up in giving an account 
af the ſulject, which, agreeable to the title, ts „or a 
pbiliſophical enquiry into his nature and end, his paſſions and 
purſuits. He then tells us with what deſign he wrote, viz. 

Here the pronoun he is not a repreſentative of any 
ſubſtantive before expreſſed; conſequently there is an in- 
accuracy. 

The following ſentence is likewiſe inaccurate, as having 
not only the noun but its pronoun too, as nominative to 
the verb. The turtles, being amphibious, they feed on 
groſs and weeds, as well in the water as on the land. 

Vet in asking queſtions we do ſometimes uſe this form: 
The baptiſm / John, whence was it ?—And the French 
do the ſame. Le bateme de Jean d"ou &tit-il ? 
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Perſonal pronduns repreſent perſonal nouns, and are 
J, thou, he, fhe, it; we, ye, or, you, they. I is 
called the firſt, hu the ſecond, and he, ſbe, it, the 
third perfon ſingular ; we the firſt, ye or you the 
ſecond, and they the third perſon plural. 

It, indeed, may be thought miſplaced among pro- 
nouns perſonal, as repreſenting things and not per- 
ſons; but it is ever conſidered by the verb (if I 
may ſay ſo) as of the third perſon, as well as the 
noun it repreſents. 

If a perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays 7; if of 
Himſelf and another perſon or perſons, we; if 
to one other perſon, he ſays 7hoz, or rather you ; if 
to ſeveral, ye, or rather you ; it of one other perſon 
he ſays, he or ſhe ; if of a thing, it; and if of ſeveral 
perſons or things, they. 


Declenſians of pronouns. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 1 Nom. we 
Gen. of me Gen. of us 
Dat. to me Dat. to us 
Ac. me Ac. us 
Ab. from me Ab. from us 


Singular 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. thou“ Nom. ye* 
en. of thee Gen. of you 
Dat. to thee Dat. to you 
Ac. thee Ac. you 
Voc. O thou, or thou Vac. O ye, or ye 
Ab. from thee | Ab. from you 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. he, ſhe, it Nom. they 


Gen. of him, of her, of it Gen. of them 
Dat. to him, to her, to it Dat. to them 
Ac. him, her, it Ac. them 

Ab. from him, from her, from it 4b. from them 


bo, as a perſonal pronoun, might have been 
placed here ; but, as a relative, it takes place 
amoneſt relatives, and is there declined. 


ADJECTIVE. 

The adjectiue ſerves to expreſs ſome mode or 
quality of the noun; and when joined with it, takes 
its article and prepoſition ; as, à good man, of u good 
man, NC. | | 

The adiective ſuffers no change on account of the 
number, caſc, or gender of its ſubſtantive ; you ſay 
good 


* T have placed u here, in the ſingular and ye in the 
plural, vn account of their variation, rather than you, 


Which is the ſame in all the caſes of each number; yet 
it muſt be owned that they are ſcarce uſed at all in 
converſation, except by people of a certain perſuaſion ; 
nor even in books, unleſs in ſuch as are written upon 
grave aud ſolemn ſubjects, 
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good man, good woman ; good men, good women; of 
a good man, of a good woman, &c. 

It only varies in compariſon, 7. e. when one 
thing is compared with another of like quality; for 
inſtance, we ſay, ſuch a cloth is ine; then, com- 
paring it with another of a worſe ſort, we ſay, it 
is ſiner; and if with ſeveral, none of which comes 
up to it, fine/?. 

The variation thus made from fine, to finer and 
met, forms what are called degrees of compariſon, 
or the p9/itve, comparative, and ſuperlative degree 
of an adjective. 

The comparative and ſuperlative are formed from 
the poſitive by adding er and %; except the ad- 
jective end in e mute, which is not repeated; or 
in y, which changes into . 

Another way of forming the degrees of compa- 
riſon, is by prefixing more and mat to the poſitive; 
thus, fine, more fine, mo! fine. 

Either of theſe ways, may, in moſt caſes, be 
uſed with pretty much the ſame propriety ; we ſay, 
ſuch a caſe is hard; comparing it with ſome other, 
I have known a harder caſe, or a more hard caſe ; we 
ſay likewiſe, it is a moſt hard caſe, and, it is the 
hardeſt caſe in the world. 

But there are ſome adjectives, ſo very harſh in 
their compoſition, as to render the compariſon by 
more and moſt, in a manner neceſſary. Such are 
extraordinary, particular, warlike, &c. And we 
therefore ſay, more and moſ? extraordinary, &c, Such 

are 
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are alſo participles in ing; for which reaſon we ſay 
more knowing, and moſt knowing, and ſo in other in- 
ſtances. 

There are alſo a few adjectives very irregular in 
their formation ;* and, yet, as cuſtom has eſtab- 
liſned their uſe, they make a part of the language; 
as, good, better, bet; bad, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, 
leaſt ;+ many and much, mere, meſt; nay, it would 
be abſurd to form them otherwiſe. No one, except 
he choſe to be laughed at, would ſay, Viſdom is 


gooder, or wiſdom is more good; but wiſdom it 
better than riches. 


Pronouns reſumed. 


Poſſeſſrve pronouns are ſuch as denote poſſeſ- 


fron , as, my, our; thy, your; his, ber (its is rather 


the genitive of it) their; which are joined to ſub- 


ſtantives; as, This is his houſe, mine, ours ; 
thine, yours ; his, hers, its, theirs, which are uſed 
without ſubſtantives; as, This is mine; it is not 
yours. 7 
The 
* This irregularity is not peculiar to the Engliſh lan- 
guage. 
Major, minor, ſenior, junior, prior, and a few others 
are comparatives adopted from the Latin. 
+ Great inconveniences we cannot even here avoid but by 
Jubmitt/ng to lefler. If a comparative ought to have been 
uſed at all in oppoſition to great, e/5 is of better autho- 
rity ; Her is a double comparative. 
t 'Tho' my and our, thy and your, &c. may be conſidered 
as ſingular and plural, in regard to the number of perſons 
implied 
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The relative is ſo called from its refering to ſome 


noun or pronoun going before, and thence called 


1 4 N Dad TS, » an m 
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its antecedent. 
Il ho is of both numbers, and declined thus; 


Singular and Plural. 
Nom. who 
Gen. of whom or whoſe * 
Dat. to whom 
Ac. whom 


Ab. with whom 


Mich and that are likewiſe of both numbeis 
and invariable ; that is to ſay, they don't change 
their ending. 

The interrogative is ſo called from its being uſed 
in aging queſtions : hence who and which, when ſo 


uſed, are of this name. That is of both numbers 
without variation. 


Definitives are ſo called from their defining and 
limiting the extent of the nouns which they repre- 
ſent; ſuch are, this, that; the one, the other. 


This 


implied in them ; yet they are each equally applicable to 


1 ſingular and plural nouns; as my houſe, my houſes, &c. 


The ſame may be ſaid of mine and curs, thine and yours, 


in regard to the ſubſtantives underſtood in the uſe of 
them. 


* Some perhaps may chuſe to call 2wh/ an adjective, 
rather than the poſſeſſive caſe of ace, as we find cajus, 
in Latin, ſometimes conſidered. 
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This refers to the perſon, thing or part of a pe- 
riod which is neareſt, and makes in the plural theſe ; 
that to the perſon, &c. which is at a diſtance, and 


makes in the plural th/e. 


I hat conſcience diftates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That more than heaven purſue.* 
In like manner the one and the other are uſed in 
reference to two. preceding nouns or parts of a pe- 


' riod ; the one repreſenting the former, the other the 


latter.—On a fine morning in May, two bees ſet 
forward in queſt of honey; the one wiſe and temper- 
ate, the other careleſs and extravagant.+ 
Diſtributrves are ſo called from their relation to a 
number of things or perſons conſidered ſingly: each, 
either, and neither, are of this name, and have no 


plural. 


Each 

A, all political evils derive their original from moral, 

theſe can never be removed, till thoſe are firſt amended. 
Should not zhe/e have been 7hoje, and vice wer/a ? 

+ I told him wwe fed on a thenſand things which operated the 
one contrary to each other for, each one contrary to ano- 
ther—or, contrary each to other, or, one to another. 

There is a man in this country, who writes a number of 


letters, and for fear he ſhould miſtake the one for the other 


* 


2 


One for another, as more than two are ſuppoſed. Even | 


to each other and to one another, tho? of the beſt authority, 


ſeem not ſo correct, as each to other, and one to another; 
both analogy and reaſon requiring the prepoſition before : 


other and another. 


| 
| 
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2 


Each refers to ſeveral, either and neither to two 
taken ſeparately. 


Ti by commerce that all countries enjoy the 


| bleſſings peculiar to each, 


—Of the two methods above, you may uſe either at 
pleaſure : only take care to be perfedt in that which you 
Prefer —— 

Some purſue honour, others intereſt, you neither. 

Here too perhaps not improperly may come in 
another ſort of adjective called a participle. 

A Participle is ſo called from partaking of the na- 
ture of the adjective and the verb; of the adjective 
in reſpect of its ſe; and of the verb in regard to 
its time and fignification. 

In engliſh there are but two ſimple participles, the 


active and the paſſive : the one ends in ing, as loving; 
the other regularly in ed, as loved. 


This laſt has occaſionally its auxiliary participle 


or participles preceding it ;+ as, having loved, being 


loved, and having been loved: which aii ſerve 
to determine both the time and voice of the com- 


pound; for having loved is the per feci- p- Hentracbive; ; 
loved, or being loved, the imperfed-, and having 
been loved the Apreſs paſſive. 


VERB. 


The paſſive participle is by ſome called the perſe4 
participle, as being uſed likewiſe in the perfect tenſes of 
the active voice. 

+ Auxiliaries are fo called from the ſervice they are of 

o other words in compoſition ; thus having, being, and 
having been are auxiliaries to the participle /aved, &c. 
but of theſe more hereafter, 
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A verb is that part of language which affirms 
ſomewhat of perſons and things, viz. their doing, 


ſuffering, being; as, I am—T write I am inſtruc- 


ted, &c. 

Accordingly, verbs from their ſignification are 
diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, active, paſſive and 
neuter. __ . 

A verb active ſignifies action, a verb paſhve paſſion, 
and a verb neuter, neither the one nor the other ; 
but being, or ſome mode or condition of being. 

Verbs are alſo divided into tranſitive and intran- 


ſitive, i. e. into ſuch whoſe action paſſes to, and in 


ſome manner affeets the object, and ſuch whoſe action 
does not paſs. 

Active verbs are generally tranſitive ; as, The fight 
of diſireſs moves compaſſion : a few only excepted ; 
as, I walk—Neuters are all tranſitive; as, I live, 
I languiſh. 

Verbs have time, number, perſonality, and other 
circumſtances of action, &c. to expreſs : and this 
they do partly by variations in themſelves, and 
partly by their auxiliaries, and the changes they 
ſuffer for that purpoſe. 


Tenſes of verbs. 


The variation of the verb, or its auxiliary to ex- 
preſs time, or other circumſtance in which time is 
implied, is called tenſe. - 


Of 
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Of theſe tenſes there are ſeven in number; three 
more particularly to denote the time of the verb; 


viz. the preſent, the pa, and the future; three to 


expreſs other circumstances betides time, viz. the in- 


perative, the potential, and the conditional; the ſe- 
verth is the verb uſed definitely, and called the 
infinitive, | 

But as we have occaſion to ſpeak of things a- 
doing, as well as dane, &c. at every ſuppoſed time 
reſpectively, each of theſe tenſes has a double inflec- 
tion, an imperfect and a perfect inflection : conſe- 


quently there is an imperfe& and a perfect preſent 


tenſe, an imperfect and perfect paſt, &c.* 

An imperfect tenſe denotes the time, whether pre- 
ſent, paſt or future, in which any thing is a-deing; 
a per ſect tenſe denotes the time with reſpect to which 


any thing is done or over. 


Accordingly, the preſent tenſe is uſed in ſpeaking 
of what is a doing, and what is done, at this preſent 


time; as I am dining I have dined—f 
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In this diviſion of the tenſes, into imperfect and per- 
fect, I find T am countenanced by the learned Dr. Samuel 
Clarke :—notandum eft tempus eſſe omne diviſum in partes 
tres; præteritum, præſens, et futurum. Quorum unum- 
gundgue porrò dupliciter intelligi poteſt, pro eo ut de re per- 
feta /ermo ſit, aut de imperfecta. 

Notes upon Homer ; Book I. 

+ Have and had mark the perfect tenſes. 


The preſent perfect either denotes an action juſt over 
at this preſent time ; as, I have anſwered all your arguments 
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The pal tenſe in ſpeaking of what was a- doing, 
and what was done at any ſuppoſed time paſt ; as, J 
was dining I had dined.* 

The future tenſe denotes an intention or foreſeght 
that we ſhall be ingaged in, and that we ſhall have 
done ſomething at a future time; as, / ſhall be dining 
AI ſhall have dined. 

The imperative tenſe is uſed in commanding, praying 
and exhorting, as, dine—have dined— 

The potential tenſe denotes power, liberty and poſ- 
ſibility; as, I may dine. I may have dined 15 

he 


I have given you my opinion freely : or it marks a per- 
fea action of any time, of which the preſent makes a part; 
as, I have ſeen the king this week—l have ſeen him to day; 
but I ſaw him yeſterday: or it may be uſed in ſpeaking of 
an affair, that is over indefinitely in reſpect of the pre- 
ſent time; as, I have been at Bath, i. e. ſome time or other. 
But in whatever manner the action is conſidered as over, 
*tis ever only in relation to the pre/ent time, and therefore 


preſent perfect. 
* In like manner the poſt perfect denotes what was over, 


in relation to ſome time paſt ; thus, I he gentleman had 
dined, when I came in yeſterday, &c. 


The paſt tenſes are generally defined thus; 


«« 'The preterimperfect tenſe ſpeaketh of a thing that 
& was doing at ſome time paſt.” 


The preter- perfect ſpeaketh of a thing as now done, 
* or lately done. But ſurely, if the preterimperfect ſpeaks 
of a thing that was doing at ſome time paſt, the preter- 
perfect ſhould ſpeak of a thing that was dne at ſome 
time paſt, 
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The conditional tenſe expreſſes ſome condition, in- 


clination or obligation; as, I ſhould dine, I ſhould have 
dined 


The 7nfinitive tenſe has the ſign to; as, to dine 
i have dine 


Number and perſon of tenſes. 


As the verb varies to expreſs time, &c. under the 
word tenſe ; ſo the tenſes vary to expreſs number and 
perſon; that is to ſay, to correſpond to the number 
and perſon of the noun or pronoun which happens 
to be the ſulject of the reſpective tenſe. As ſuch 
ſubject may be of the fir/?, ſecond, or third perſon 


ſingular, or of the fir/?, ſecond, or third perſon 
plural; ſo the verb in its ſeveral tenſes (the impe- 


rative and infinitive excepted®) varies into two num- 
bers and three perſons in each number : 


D 3 Thus, 


* The imperative is generally conſidered as having fue 


perſons ; and, to ſhew what correſponds tothe five perſons f 


in other languages, I have given the Engliſh imperative 
that number, tho? ſtrictly ſpeaking it has but mv. What 
in latin are called the firf. perſon plural and the third per- 
ſons ſingular and um of this tenſe, are in Englich ſo 
many ſecond perſons; for inſtance, what are /t Bim, b+ 
AS, let i}, i, write, but do tho! 1, Or you, let, i. E. permit 
him, us, them to write? Nay, if we allow a firſt p perſon 
plural in Engliſh, we have likewiſe a firſt perſon agg 4 
lar; for, why not let me write ? 


T here [fudious let me ſit, 
And hold high canver/e with the mighty dead. 
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Thus, in the ſimple preſent tenſe, the variation is 
as follows; 
Sing. I love, thou loveſt, 
he loaveth, 


In the paſt ſimple tenſe, thus; 


Sing. I loved, thou levedſt, Plu. Ve loved, you loved, 
he led they loved 


Formation of the tenſes. 


The /imple tenſes come from the root or verb 
itſelf; thus, / Lve—LT loved, &c. from the verb 10 
love. 

'The compound tenſes are made up partly of the 
verb and its ſeveral auxiliaries, as, I do love, I did 
love, &c. and partly of the two participles and the 
helping verbs; as I have loved, I had loved, &c. I am 
loving, I was loving, &c. in the active; in the paſhve 
J am loved, I was loved, &c. 

In order to a right uſe of verbs, it is neceſſary to 
be acquainted with the root, the active participle, 
the paſt ſimple tenſe and the paſſrve participle. 

The active participle is derived from the _ by 
adding ing ;* as love—loving. 

The paſt tenſe and paſhve participle are derived in 
like manner by adding ed ;*as love—loved—loved— 
But there are ſeveral verbs which don't keep upto this 
form, in regard to the pa/? tenſe and paſſtve participle, 
and which ought therefore to be particularly re- 
marked, 


Plu. Vie love, you love, 
they love. 


3 
Except the verb end in e mute, in which caſe the 


e is not repeated, as you ſee in the examples, 
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Of this ſort are, firſt, ſuch whoſe preſent and paſt 
ſimple tenſes, and paſſive participle are the ſame; as, 
Pref. t. Paſt t. Paſſ. p. 

Cut cut cut 
ſo likewiſe let, put, caſt, hit, cot, hurt, put, knit, 
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ſpread, rid, ſet, ſhut, ſhed, ſhred. 

IIdly, Such, whoſe paſt tenſe and paſſi we participle, 
are indeed the ſame, but zrregularly, whether by 4 
contraction or otherwiſe ; as, 1 


Pref. tenſe. Paſt tenſe. Paſſ. part. 


7 MO hs 
8 


bend „ bent bent 2 
bind bound bound } 
bleed bled bled x 
breed bred bred L 
bring brought brought 1 
build built built 4 
buy bought bought 4 
catch caught caught {i} 
clothe clad clad | i 
dare durſt durſt A 
feed fed fed 4 
fight fought fought 4 
find found found 1 
flee fled fled #| 
geld gelt gelt 

gild gilt gilt 

gird girt girt 

grind ground ground 

have had had 

hang hung hung 


lay 


— 
32 


Pref. t. 


lay 
lead 
lend 
make 
meet 
pay 
read 
rend 
ſay 
ſeek 
ſell 
ſend 
ſhoe 


ſhoot © 


ſpeed 
ſpend 
ftand 
ſtick 
teach 
tell 
think 
wind 
win 
work 


laid 
led 
lent 
made 
met 
paid 
read 
rent 
ſaid 
ſought 
ſold 
ſent 
ſhod 
ſhot 
ſped 
ſpent 
ſtood 


ſtuck 


taught 
told 
thought 
wound 
won 
wrought 


Obſervations on the 
Paſt t. 


Paſſ. part. 


laid for layed 
led 

lent 

made 

met 

paid for payed 
read 

rent 

faid for ſayed 
ſought. 

fold 

ſent 

ſhod 

ſhot 

ſped 

ſpent 

ſtood 

ſtuck 

taught 

told 

thought 
wound 

won 
wrought* 


IIIa 


* Some of theſe have likewiſe a regular paſt tenſe and 


paſſive participle; as, ended, catched, clothed, dared, 


gelded, gilded, girded, hanged, worked ; from bend, catch, 


clothe, dare, geld, gild, gird, hang, work, 
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IIIah, Such, whoſe paſt tenſe and paſſive participle 


are different; as, 


Pref. t. Paſt t. Paſſ. part. 
be was been 
blow blew blown 

come came Come 
do did done EF; 
draw drew drawn = 
fall fell fallen 
fly flew flo wn <7 

- £ he — 

give gave given 
go went gone 
grow grew grown 
know knew known 
ſee ſaw ſeen 
ſlay ſlew ſlain 5 
throw threw thrown 


which difference ſhould be carcfully obſerved. 
But beſides theſe, there are others which have 


different terms for paſt tenſe and participle, and pro- 
priety ſeems to require, that a like diſtinction be 
made in their uſe,* In writing, indecd it is general- 
ly obſerved, except in a ſtile very familiar; but, in 
con- 

I mean in the preſent ſtate of the language; for it 

is not improbable, that in time the paſt tenſe and paſſive 
participle of irregular verbs (as they are now called) as 
well as of the regular, may be expreſſed by one and the 


ſame word; and, indeed, I ſee no inconvenience that 
would ariſe from it. 
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converſation a contrary practice has been for ſome 
time gaining ground, either the participle uſurping 


the place of the 54 terſe ; as, in 


Pref. t. Paſl t. Paſſ. part. 
begin began begun 
cling clung clung 
fling flung flung 
run ran run 
ſing ſang ſung 
ſling flung ung 
ſlink ſlunk ſlunk 
ſpin ſpan ſpun 
ſpring ſprang ſprung 
ſting ſtang ſtung 
ſtink ſtank ſtunk 
ſtring ſtrung ſtrung 
ſwim ſwam ſwum 
ſwing ſwang ſwung 
wring wrung wrung® 


Ex. Hes invocation thus begun. 


Parent of light, all ſeeing ſun. 
Or the pa/ tenſe uſurping the place of the participle. 


Pref. t.- Paſt t. Paſſ. part. 
bite bit bitten 
chide chid chidden 
climb clomb climbed 
chooſe 


The paſſive participle of cling, fling, ling, ſink, ſtring, 
ring, have obtained ſo generally in the palt tenſe as to 
render the analogical paſt tenſe altogether obſolete. 


chooſe 
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choſe choſen 

dig dug digged 
drive drove driven 
cat ate eaten 
forſake forſook forſaken 
freeze froze frozen 
heave hove hoven 
hide hid hidden 
hold held holden 
lie lay lien or lain 
riſe roſe riſen 
ſeethe ſod ſodden 
ſhake ſhook ſhaken 
ſhear ſhore ſhorn 
ſhine ſhone ſhined 
fit fat ſitten 

. ſlide {lid ſlidden 
ſmite ſmote ſmitten 
ſteal ſtole ſtolen 
ſtride ſtrode ſtridden 
ſtrike ſtruck ſtricken, or 
take took taken ſ itrucken 
tread trode trodden 
weave wove woven“ 


Ex. 


* Climb, dig, ſpine, have likewiſe a regular paſt tenſe. 

Heawve, ſcethe, weave, have alſo a regular paſt tenſe and 
paſſive participle. 

No two verbs are ſo often confounded as lie and lay, 
occaſioned by the paſt tenſe of the one, making the pre- 
ſent tenſe of the other. The principle of religion laid at 
the very foundation, ſays an eminent writer. | 
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| Ex. An owl of grave deport and mien, 

| Iho (like the Turk) was ſeldom ſeen, 
Mithin a barn had choſe his flation, 
As fit for prey and contemplation. 


— 


Or one common term, which differs in part from 
either paſt tenſe or participle: uſurping the place 
of both pa tenſe and participle, as, in the following, 


Ex. He flretched his hand to offer more; 


written 


The ſurly dog his fingers tore. 


Pref. t.: - Paſt t. Paſſ. p. Com. t. 5 
bear bare borne bore 

bid bade bidden bid 

break brake broken broke : 
cleave clave cloven clove N 
drink drank drunken drunk N 
get gat gotten got f 
forget forgat forgotten forgot f 
ride rode ridden rid N 
ſhrink ſhrank ſhrunken ſhrunk 

fink ſank ſunken ſunk 

ſpeak ſpake ſpoken ſpoke 

ſpit ſpat ſpitten ſpit 

ſwear ſware ſworn ſwore 

tear tare torn tore 

wear ware worn wore 

write wrote writ 


Th 
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The manner of inflecting auxiliary verbs. 


Singular. 

'T ENSES. 

Preſent. I do, * thou do'lt, 

he doth, 

Paſt. I did, thou did'ſt, 

he did, | 
I ſhall, thouſhalt, 
he ſhall, 

2555 I will, thou wilt, 
he will, 

Imperat. . . . Do thou, 

let him, 

Lmay,thoumay'ſt, 

he may, 

Poten, Ican, thoucan'ſt, 

{ he can, 

( I ſhould, thou 
ſhould'ſt, he 
ſhould, 

I would, thou 

i would't, he 
would, 

Cand. ( I might, thou 
might'ſt, he 
might 

I could, thou 
could'ſt, he 
| could, 


E 


Plural. 


We do, you do, they do. 
We did, you did, they 


did, 

We ſhall, you ſhall, 
they ſhall. 

We will, you will, they 
will, | 


Let us, do you, let them. 


We may, you may, they 
may. 

We can, you can, they 
can. 

We ſhould, you ſhould, 
they ſhould, 


We would, you would, 
they would, 


We might, you might, 
they might. 


We could, you could, 
they could, 


When 
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V/ hen the preſent and paſt tenſes are uſed in the 
place of the future or conditional, they have no 
Variation, 


Singular, Plural. 
Preſent, I do, thou do, We do, you do, they do. 
he do, 
Pot. I did, thou did, we did, youdid, they did. 
he did, 


HAV E 


Ds and Have are not only auxiliary, but likewiſe 
principal verbs; thus, J 4%, I hawe done; I have,— 
1 have had, &c. See Verbs Principal. 

In familiar converſation and ſtile, does is uſed for doth, 
bas for hath, læves for loveth, &c. 

You, the ſecond perſon plural, is generally uſed in 
[peaking even to one perſon; thus, I do, you do, he 
@th ;; Jam, you are, be is, &c. yet this uſe of ye 
would be very improper. 

Shall and will are not uſed indifferenty. Simply 
foretelling we ſay Hall in the firſt perſons, and will in 
the reſt; promiſing and threatening, we ſay will in the 
firft perſons, and all in the others. 
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3 
HAV.“ 
Tęxvsks. Singular. Plural. 
Preſent. I have, thou We have, you have, 


haſt, he hath, 
I had, thou had'it, 
he had, 
[ { ſhall have, thou 


Pat. 


ſhalt have, he 
ſhall have, 
Fat [ will have, thou 
wilt have, he 
will have, 


. . . have thou, 
let him have, 


( I may have, thou 


Imperat. 


may'ſt have, 
he may have, 
I can have, thou 
can'ſt have, 
he can have, 

I ſhould have, 
thou ſhould'it 
have, he ſhould 
have, 

I would have, 
thou would'ſt 
have, he would 

0 have, 

*. 1 might have, 
thou mighteit 
have, he might 


Poeten. 


have, 
I could have, 
thou couldithave, 


| he could have, 
Inſinitive. To have 


they have. 
We had, you had, they 
had, 


We ſhall have, you ſhall 
have, they ſhall 

: have. 

We will have, you will 
have, they will have. 

Let us have, have you, let 
them have. 

We may have, you may 


have, they may have. 


We can have, you can 
have, they canhas e. 


We ſhould have, you | 


ſhould have, they 
ſhould have. 


We would have, you 
would have, they 
would have. 


We might have, you 
might have, they 


We could have, you 


could have, they 
could have. 


Preſent 


on = 
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When the preſent and paſt tenſes are uſed in the 
place of the future or conditional, they have no 
variation, 


Singular, Plural. 
Preſent. I do, thou do, We do, you do, they do. 
he do, 
Pat. I did, thou did, We did, youdid, they did. 
he did, 


HAVE 


* Do and Have are not only auxiliary, but likewiſe 
principal verbs; thus, I do,—1 have done; I have,— 
J hade had, &c. See Verbs Principal. 

In familiar converſation and ſtile, does is uſed for doth, 
has for hath, trwes for loweth, &c. 

You, the ſecond perſon plural, is generally uſed in 
ſpeaking even to one perſon; thus, 7 do, you do, he 
deth; J am, yeu are, be is, &c. yet this uſe of yz 
would be very improper. 

Shall and will are not uſed indifferently. Simply 
foretelling we ſay fall in the firſt perſons, and will in 
the reſt ; promiſing and threatening, we ſay will in the 
firft perſons, and hall in the others. 
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H av k. * 
TewnsEs. Singular. | Plural. 
Preſent. | have, thou We have, you have, 
haſt, he hath, they have. 
Paſt. Thad, thou had'ſt, We had, you had, they 
he had, had, 


ſhalt have, he 


[ { ſhall have, thou 
ſhall have, 


Fu \ [will have, thou 
wilt have, he 
will have, 

Imperat. . . have thou, 


let him have, 
I may have, thou 
( may'ſt have, 
he may have, 
Peten. I can 46g thou 
can'ſt have, 
he can have, 


thou ſhould'it 
have, he ſhould 
have, 

I would have, 
thou would'ſt 
have, he would 
have, 

I might have, 
thou mightetit 
have, he might 
have, 

I could have, 
thou couldithave, 
he could have, 


Infmitive. N 


Con. 


I ſhould have, 


We ſhall have, you ſhall 
have, they ſhall 


have. 

We will have, you will 
have, they will have. 

Let us have, have you, let 
them have. 

We may have, you may 
have, they may have. 


We can have, you can 
have, they can hase. 


We ſhould have, you 
ſhould have, they 
ſhould have. 


We would have, you 
would have, they 
would have. 


We might have, you 
might have, they 


might have, 


We could have, you 
could have, they 
could have. 


Preſent 
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Preſent and paſt tenſes as future and conditional. 


Singular. Plural. 
Preſent. T have, thou We have, you have, 
„ potent WM ch 
he had, ? Wehad, youhad, theyhad. 
B E.“ 


Another auxiliary is the verb e be; which 
is uſed with the active participle in an active ſenſe, 
and with the paſſive participle in a paſſive ; as will 
be ſeen preſently : 


Sing · 


* Be as a principal has the ſame inflection: It is then 
only an auxiliary, when it is followed by a participle. 

Be and were, however they might be uſed formerly as 
preſent and paſt tenſes, are now, I think, uſed with 
moſt propriety, as future and conditional ; am and was 
as preſent and paſt. 
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TrnstEs. Singular. 


Preſent I am, thou art, 
he is, 
EPO I was, thou waſt, 
he was, 
Iſhall be, thou ſhalt 


Put be, he ſhall be, 
Iwill be, thou wilt 

be, he will be, 

Imperat. . . . Be thou, 

let him be, 

I may be, thou 
may'ſt be, he 

may be, 

Fu. d thon 
can'ſt be, he 
can be, 

I ſhould be, thou 
ſhouldſt be, he 
ſhould be, 

I would be, thou 
wouldſt be, he 

Cond. 4 would be, 

I might be, thou 
might'ſt be, he 
might be, 

I could be, thou 
could'ſt be, he 
could be, 


Inſinitive. To be 


— 


Plural. 
We are, you are, they 
are. 
We were, you were, 
they were. 


We ſhall be; you ſhall 
be, they ſhall be. 


We will be, youwill be, 


they will be. 

Let us be, be you, let 
them be. 

We may be, you maybe, 
they may be. 


We can be, you can be, 
they can be. 


We ſhould be, you 


ſhould be, they 
ſhould be. 

We would be, you 
would be, they 
would be. 

We might be, you 
— be, they 

ight be. 

Weeou d be, you could 
be, they could be. 


Be and were are more properly aſe as future and 


be, 


Paſt. I were, thou wert, he We were, you were, they 


were, 


conditional, than am and was, as follow. 
Preſent. I be, thou be, he 


We be, you be, they be, 


WCTre, 


Have 
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HAVE BEEN. 


T ENSES. Singular 

Preſent. I have been, thou 
haſt been, he hath 
been, 

Paſt. I had been, thou 
had'ſtbeen, he had 
been, 


I ſhall have been, 
thou ſhalt have 
F been, he ſhall, &c. 
4. II will. have been, 
thou wilt have 

been, he will &c. 
{mperat. , . . have been, 
let himhavebeen, 
may have been, 
thou may'*ſthave 
been,hemay&c. 
I can have been, 
thou can'{t have 
been, hecan &c. 
CI ſhould have been, 
| thou ſhould'ſ have 
been, he ſhould 

have been, 

I would have been, 
| thou would'ſt have 
been, he would 


have been, 


Poten. 


| 
Con. I might havebeen, 


thou mighteſt have 
been, he might 
have been, 

I could have been, 
thou could'ſt have 
| been, he could 
(have been, 


Inſinit. To have been. 


Plural. 
We have been, you 


have been, they have 
been. 


We had been, you had 
been, they had been. 


We, you, they ſhall 
have been. 


We, you, they will 
have been. 


Let us have been, have 
been, let them &c. 

We, you, they may 
have been. 


We,you, they can have 
n. 


We, you, they ſhould 
have been. 


We, you, they would 
have been. 


We, you, they might 
have been. 

We, you, they could 
have been. 
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The preſent and paſt tenſes as future and con- 
ditional. 


Singular. Plural. 

Preſent. J have been, thou Wehavebeen, you have 
have been, he have been, they have 
been, been. 

Paſt. I had been, thou We had been, vou had 
had been, he had been, they had 
been, been. 


So much for the helping or auxiliary verbs ; the 
variations of which once maſtered, the inflection 
of verbs principal will be extremely eaſy; for the 
tenſes of theſe laſt, being almoſt wholly compound, 
thatis to ſay, made up of one or more of the auxi- 
liaries, together with the root, or one of the two 
participles, and ſuffering no change but what affects 
the auxiliaries, and in the very way too you have 
already ſeen ; to know the one, is in a manner to 
know the other. 

In conſideration of this, and to bring the ſeveral 
forms of the tenſes into a more diſtinct view, and 
by that means give a clearer idea of them, I have in 
the following ſyſtem ſet down only the firſt perſon 
of each compound tenſe, leaving to the reader the 
pleaſure of ſupplying from memory the n va- 
riations. 
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Shouldit here be asked, why the tenſes of verbs are 
not ranged as uſual into moods? It is becauſe I would 
avoid, as much as may be, a diſtinction where there 
is no real difference. The more neceſlary diviſion 
ſeems to be into imperfet? and perfect tenſes. And 
as the common terms are pretty much kept to, tho' 
applied to the tenſes inſtead of the moods, no great 
inconvenience can ariſe from the change.+ 


The manner ¶ inflecting the ſimple tenſes F verbs 
active, 


Imperfe# tenſes. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. I love, thou loveſt, Plu. We love, you love, 
he loveth, they love. 
PasT TENSE. 
Sing. I loved, thou loved'ſt, Plu. We loved, you 
he loved. loved, they loved. 


IMPERATIVE TENSE. 


Sing. + love, or love Pl... . love, or love 
thou you... 


Infinitive. To love 


The 
+ The Engliſh verb, ſays Mr. Clarte, has no mood at 


all, that is, no variation or change to fignify the various 


diſpoſitions or intentions of the mind, with reſpect to 


the thing ſignified by it. Clarke's Grammar. 
The 
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The preſent and paſt tenſes as future and con- 
ditional. 


Preſent. I love, thou love, We love, you love, they 
he love, love, 


| Paſt. I loved, thou We loved, you loved, 


loved, he loved. they loved. 


The manner inflecting the ſimple tenſes of verbs 
active. 


Perfect Tenſes. 
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The manner of inflefting the compound tenſes of 


verbs active, 


IMPERFECT T ENSEs. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. I do love, ee. 


Sing. I did love, &c. 8 


Future Tenſe. 
9:8, I ſhall love, ke. 
: I will love, &c. ; 


: . ; Imperative Tenſe. - 
Sing. +. „ Do thou love, &c. 


Potential Tenſe. _ 
Sine, I may love, &c. | 


E <c -:« 
Conditional Tenſe, f 


; I ſhould love, &c. 
87 I would love, & c. 


] I might love, &c. = 
I could love, &, . 


Infinitive. . . . . 


The future and conditional uſe of de and did as 


before in the auxiliaries. 


The 
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The manner of inflecting = compound tenſes of verbs 
active. 


PERFECT TENSEs. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I have loved, &, 


DP Taiſe 
Sing. I had loved, &c. 


Future Tenſe. 
875 5 I ſhall have loved, &c. . 
þ I will have loved, &c. ., . 


| Imperative Tenſe. 
Sing. Have, or have thou loved, &c. 


| Potential Tenſe. 
87 0 I may have loved, &c. A 
I can have loved, &c. . . a 


Conditional Tenſe. 
I ſhould have loved, &c. s 
I would have loved, &c. . , 


Sing. 
9 I might have loved, &c. . 0 


I could have loved, &c. 
Infinitive Tenſe. 
To have loved. . a k : 5 


The future and conditional uſe of have and had 
as before in the auxiliaries, 
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ImPERFECT T ENSES. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I am loving, &. . . , . . . 
Pot Tenſe. 
Sing. I was loving, &c. A . ; 
Future Tenſe. 


I ſhall be loving, &c. . . 
Sing. ; I will be loving, &c. . 


Imperative Tenſe. 


Sing. be, or be thou loving 


Potential Tenſe. 
I may be loving, &c. . . . 


Sing. F can be loving, &. . . . . 


Conditional Tenſe. 


I ſhould be loving, cc. 


5 I would be loving, ce. ; 
Sing. | 


I could be loving, cee. 


Infinitive Tenſe. 


Sing. To be n. . 


The invariable uſe of be and were, not am and 


was, may be ſeen in the auxiliaries. 


A ſecond form. of compound active tenſes, 


I might be loving, &. . . . 


N 


d 
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A ſecond form of compound active tenſes, 


PERFECT T txsts. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I have been loving, &. . . . . « « » 


Paſt Tenſe. 
Sing. I had been loving, ce. 


Fruture Tenſe. 
bin 11 ſhall have been loving, &. . . . . 
5* U1 will have been loving, Ke. 


Imperative Tenſe. 
Sing. + Have been, or have thou been 
loving, e. : 3 


Potential Tenſe. 
gin 112 have been loving, ce. 
I can have been loving, ec. 


Conditional Tenſe. 
I ſhould have been loving, &c. . . . 


a I would have been loving, &c. 
Sing. I might have been loving, &c. . 
I could have been ioving, ke. 


Infinitive Tenſe. 
To have been loving, © oft <0 


The future and conditional uſe of have and had 
as before. 
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The manner of inflecting the tenſes of verbs paſſive. 


IMPERFECT TENsEs. 


Preſent Tenſe. 

Sy. 1. im Joved, e 
Paſt Tenſe. 

Sing. I was loved, &c. . . . 
Future Tenſe. 


I ſhall be loved, &c. 


Si.) I will be loved, &c. 9 75 
Imperative Tenſe. 
Sing. . . Be, or be thou loved . 
| Potential Tenſe, 
e 
Conditional Tenſe. 


I ſhould be loved, &e. i 
II would beloved, e. 
Sing. J I might be loved, ce. 


1 could be loved, &c, . . 


Infinitive Tenſe. 
To be loved RE | b , 


For the invariable uſe of be and were, 
iliaries. 
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The manner of inflecting the tenſes of verbs paſſive. 


PERFECT TENSEs. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I have been loved, Ke. 
Paſt Tenſe. 
Sing. I had been loved, &c. % « . . 
Future Tenſe. 
S;, + ſhall haye been loved, &c. . 3 
g vill have been loved, &c. . 3 
Imperative Tenſe. 
Sing. « Have been, or have thou been 
loved, &c. 
Potential Tenſe. 


| I may have been lo ved, ce. 
I can have been loved, &c. R . . 


Conditional Tenſe. 
I ſhould have been loved, &c. . . . , 
Fine. I would have been loved, e. 
I might have been loved, ze. 


I could have been loved, e. 


Inſinitive Tenſe. 
To have been loved, , x . 


For the invariable uſe of have and had, ſee 
Auxiliaries. 
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Here perhaps it may be ſaid, is there no other uſe 
of the Engliſh verb, than what is comprehended in 
the foregoing tenſes, pray, what is become of thoſe 
tenſes called ſubjunctive and conj undlive? The ſub- 
zunctive or conjunctive tenſes are the very ſame in 
Engliſh as thoſe of the foregoing ſpecimen, and only 
take the name of ſubjunctive and conjunctive, as 
they happen to be joined to ſome other verb, and 
to be preceeded by a conjunction; thus, Will they 
Le ready, when I come, when thou comeſt, when 
he cometh ? &c.—T hey know very well that I came, 
that thou cameſt, that he came, &c. And in like 
manner through all the tenſes. 

But it has been ſaid, The preſent tenſe ſub- 
junctive,“ it might have been ſaid the paſt tenſe too 
« hath no perſonal variation.” 

The preſent and paſt tenfes, though ſubjoined, 
do not ceaſe to vary as ſuch ; on the contrary, they 
often vary in the very maner as when they have no 
dependence at all on other verbs; for example, It 
is generally allowed, that I excell, that thou excel- 
leſt, that he excelleth, in ſpeaking. —No anſwer 
ever came to hand, tho' I wrote, tho' thou vroteſt, 
tho' he wrote, &c. ſeveral times.—1t cannot be deter- 
mined with the naked eye, whether I move, whether 

thou moveſt, whether he moveth, &c. at this time. 


Vain is her beft precaution ;, tho” ſhe fits 
Conceal'd, with folded ears, unſleeping eyes,— 
In att to ſpring away. | 


Tho' 
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Tho? he acknowledges ſeven ſacraments, he expreſly 
ſays, he does not efteem them all neceſſary to ſalvation. 


— River floating ſpreads, 


Calm, ſluggiſh, filent ; til again conſtrained 
Between two mighty hills it burſts a way,— 


In all which examples, you ſee, the common 
variations take place exactly, notwithſtanding the 
dependence of the tenſes; nay, notwithſtanding their 
being accompanied with thoſe very conjunctions, 
which have been ſaid to govern the invariable 
tenſes. The truth ſeems to be, that the preſent 
and paſt tenſes ever vary, while they continue to 
ſignify "the preſent and paſt times ; and that their 
variation ceaſeth only when they become (not ſub- 


junctive or conjunctive) but, if I may fay fo, fu- 


ture or conditional; that is to ſay, when they are 
uſed in the place of what would otherwiſe be ex- 
preſſed by the future or conditional tenſe. That 
they are thus uſed, a few examples will ſhew. 1. 
is a matter of indifference, whether I viſit, whether 
thou viſit, whether he viſit, &c. 7.e. Whether J 
ſhall, thou ſhalt, he fhall viſit, Tho" a wiſe man ſeek 
to find out the works of God from the beginning to the 
end; yet ſhall he not be able to ds it. i, e. Tho a wiſe 
man ſhould ſeek, &. How ſlowly time creeps till 
my Phebe return. i. e. hall return, I ſhculd expect 
uathing from thee, tho” theu received ever fo much; far 
ſhouldſt receive. If the perſon we ſpeak to, did 
really receive a ſum of money, we ſhould then uſe 
the paſt tenſe, as ſuch, and the expreſſion would 
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be; I expect nothing from thee, tho thou received'ſt 
10, ooo I. pounds; i. e. tho thou did'ſt receive. 
And what has been ſaid of verbs principal, holds 

likewiſe in reſpect to the helping verbs, viz. do, did; 
bade, had; be, were, * whether uſed, as ſuch, in 
compoſition, or as principals themſelves. For ex- 
ample ; If he do but touch the hills, they ſhall ſmoke— 
ſhall but touch. 

Tho” thou did attempt it, it would not avail.— 
ſhouldſt attempt it. If the paſt time were meant, 
the paſt tenſe would then be uſed as ſuch, and the 
phraſe would be, Th thou didſt attempt it, it did not 
anſwer. 

Be careful in time, ere thou have ſpent all—ſhalt 
have ſpent all. 


Thou certainly had aone it, if thou had'ſt not been 
prevented - wouldſt have done it. 


If thou be here to morrow, it will do—ſhalt be 
here. 

It were trifling to mention inſtances of private op- 
preſſion—1t would be trifling, 


Of neuter, imperſonal and defective verbs. 


Verbs neuter are inflected like other verbs, with 
this difference only, that ſome are found in the 
ive voice only; as, to live, to ſeem others only 


in 
* Was Gop to reveal a religion to mankind, tho" the 
revealer was divine, the religion muſt be human. 
It ought to have been were in both places. Were 
God to reveal. i. e. Should God reveal And tho the re- 
wealer were, 1. e. would be divine, &c. 
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in the paſſive; as, to be glad—and ſome in both, as, 
to riſe, to be riſen. 

The paſhve voice of theſe verbs retains its neuter 
ſignification, notwithſtanding its form. For am 
and cvas, when applied to the paſſive participle (if I 
may call it fo) of neuter verbs, ſerve only with have 
and had, to denote the perfect times of ſuch verbs. 

Ex.—But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind. 

In this reſpe&, neuter verbs, which have this 
paſſive form, have the advantage of other verbs in 
point of preciſion, having am and was to expreſs 
an immediately- perfect time; and have and had, to 
denote a perfe& time indefinitely ; whereas other 
verbs have only have and had for both purpoſes. 

And, by the way, this I think accounts for the 
words ſurrexi, vent, abiit, &c. being rendered in 
Engliſh, I am riſen, I am come, he is gone, &c. 

An imperſonal is ſuch a verb as is uſed in the third 
perſon ſingular only. It is called imperſonal, be- 
cauſe its ſubject is not a perſon but a thing; which 
thing, whatever it is, is not expreſſed, but the pro- 
noun it ſupplies its place; thus, it rains—it thun- 
ders—t ſeems, &c. 

The tenſes of imperſonals, are the ſame as thoſe 
of other verbs. 


Imperfect Tenſes. Perfect Tenſes. 
Preſ. It pleaſeth It hath pleaſed 
Paſt. It pleaſed It had pleaſed 


Fut. It ſhall pleaſe It ſhall have pleaſed &c. 
| When 
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When a verb is deficient in tenſe or perſon, it is 
called defective. The Engliſh language has very 
few of this ſort, beſides the auxiliaries already 
taken notice of, except imperſonals rank as ſuch. 
Miß and ought are the principal; the one implying 
neceſſity, the other duty. Muft is invariable ; thus, 
I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt, &c. Ought varies like 
other verbs in the ſecond perſon fingular only ; 
thus, I ought, thou oughteſt, he ought, &c. They are 
each accompanied by an infinitive tenſe ; I muſt go, 


I muſt have gone; I ought to go, 1 ought to haue 
gone, &c. 


ADV E XA &. 


The adverb is applied to adjectives and verbs to 
expreſs ſome circum/tance relating to them. Ex. He 
loved her paſſionately. Here, the word paſſionately 
marks the degree of his love. She was formerly 
handſome. Here, again, formerly points out the time 
of her being ſo: and ſo in other caſes. 

The generality of adverbs are derived from adjec- 
tives, and may be compared by more and mn; as, 


ſprewdly, more fhrewdly, moſt ſhrewdly ; but not well 
by a change of termination. 


Adjectives ſhould not be uſed in the place of ſuch 
adverbs as are derived from them. I leave Pari, 
with the vexation of not receiving your letters ſo regular 
as I uſed to do. The word regular, being here uſed 
to denote the manner of receiving the letters, and 


not 
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not the form of the letters themſelves, ought to have 
been regularly. 


In like manner, in the collect for Eaſter- eve 
by continual mortifying our corrupt affections, ought 
to have been, by continually mortifying &c. 

Yet this uſe of adjectives is very frequent, and I 
think, not unelegant in poetry, eſpecially if applied 
to neuter verbs. 


from the bladed: field the fearful hare 
Limps aukward 


Hail, fource of beings! 
To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my 1 
Continual climb. | 


Gradual, from theſe what num'rous kinds deſcend, 
Evading even the microſcopic eye. 


Such is the privilege of poetry. 

Adverbs are very often diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of 
time, place, affirmation, negation, &c, but this per- 
haps may appear unneceſſary, With regard to the 
laſt however, let it be remarked, that two negatives 
in Engliſh make a phraſe affirmative, Example; I: 
may not be improper, i. e. It may be proper. It is not 
improbable ; i. e. It is hkely, You do not know no- 
thing, with a ſtreſs upon each negative, is equivalent 
to, Yeu area perſon of knowledge, &c. There ſhould 
ſeem then ſome impropriety in a negative uſe of ſuch 
phraſes, as, You cannot do nothing No more I ſhan't 
&c. If we would ſpeak properly, we ſhould rather ſay, 

Ten 
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You can do nothing, or you cannot do any thing— And, 
no more I ſhall, or neither ſhall I. Nay, it may be 
queſtioned whether the following words do not de- 
feat the intention of the author. Nor is the man, 
whoſe ambitious views are croſſed, ſcarce ever afterwards 
endued with benevolence of heart. Ought it not 
rather to have run thus? And the man, whoſe ambi- 
tious views are croſſed, is ſcarce ever afterwards en- 
dued with benevolence of heart. 


CONJUNCTION. 


The conjunction ſerves to connect words and ſen- 
tences. 

Conjunctions are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds 3 
as copulative, disjundtive, conditional, &c. Ex. Ve 
often ſubmit to providence with reluctance, but I will 
do it with a good grace, and with a becoming adoration 
of his mercy. Here the conjunctions are but and 
and; the former of which is called disjunctive; 
becauſe, tho? it joins the two firſt parts of the period, 
yet it marks an oppoſition in the ſenſe of what fol- 
lows, to that which goes before : and and is called 
a copulative conjunction from its coupling the laſt 
member to the foregoing. 

When ſeveral words or phraſes are connected, the 
the conjunction comes before the laſt word, and the 
laſt member that is in connection; as, Ve cannot 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom, the power, and the 
goodneſs of providence. They embraced one another, they 

broke 
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broke out into raptures, they ſung Te Deum, and 
offered public thanks. 

Some conjunctions have peculiar conjunctions to 
anſwer them in another part of the ſentence :+ Ex. 
Tho! it were fo, yet there is nobody to blam Matters 
were ſo managed that it was impeſſible. Nothing 
affetts us fo ſenſibly as what touches our honour, &c. 

But the proper uſe of theſe correſpondent con- 
junctions will, I think, come of courſe to a reader 
of any attention, provided he confine his reading to 
ſuch authors chiefly as are moſt accurate. 

This ſeems a neceſſary caution to ſuch as deſire 
to ſpeak or write a language well; for, if the 
mind be once accuſtomed to any improprieties of 
phraſe, it will not eaſily get rid of them; on the 
contrary, they will be very apt to intrude themſelves, 
and ſteal into our language in ſpite of rule, or any 
care we can take to prevent it; nay, it is even 
poſſible, that, what is become habitual to us, may 
eſcape our niceſt review. For it is in language, as 
in morals; cuſtom blinds and reconciles to what is 
amiſs in either. 


P R E- 


+ That ſermon was printed by itſelf ſome years ago, but 
could find neither purchaſers or readers. 

I take notice of this want of correſpondence in neither 
and or, as being frequently met with in books, tho”, 
methinks *tis as incorrect, as, either the one nor the other 
would be. 
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PREPOSITION. 


The prepoſition ſerves to expreſs the relation which 
one word bears to another inlanguage. Ex. He came 
by London in his way from you to me. —It was pur- 
chaſed at the expence of my brother, who grves it to you. 

This uſe of prepoſitions ſupplies the want of va- 
riation in the Engliſh noun, commonly called caſe, 
and renders ſuch change of termination unneceſſary. 


INTERJECTION. 


The Interjection expreſſeth ſome emotion of the 


mind; as, Ah, what an inchanting thing is indo- 
| lence! 


SISSPOSSESSSESSSDSSSSÞ 
CONETRUCTION or SYNTAX. 


CON STRUCTION is the orderly putting to- 
gether of words in diſcourſe or writing. 
In order to which, we muſt be acquainted with 
what is called concord and government in language. 
Concord is the agreement of one word with another 
in ſome one or mcre reſpects. 


Government is a kind of influence which one part | 
of ſpeech ſeemeth to have over another, in direCing | 


its caſe, tenſe, number, &c. 
A few rules and obſervations may be ſufficient 
under each head. 


The | 
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As to concord, the ſimplicity of the language, 
particularly, the little inflection of either the adjec- 
tive or relative confines it chiefly to the noun and 
the verb. 


I. 


Two or more ſubſtantives, relating to the ſame 
idea, are in the ſame caſe, 


In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy 
Nor ſball my verſe that elder bard forget, 
The gentle Spencer, fancy's pleaſing ſon. 


II. 


Several nouns pointed with commas, are in the 
fame caſe, 


Riches, honour, pleaſure, /teal men's hearts, 


III. 


Nouns are in the ſame caſe when joined by a 
conjunction. | 

You ſpend your time in woods and groves and ſoli- 
tude. | | 

The reaſon of this ſameneſs of caſe is, that ſuch 


nouns are in the ſame circumſtance with reſpect to 
ſome one part of ſpeech. 


Ce | IV, 
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IV. 


The pronouns J and thou agree with the nouns 
they repreſent in number; he, ſhe, it, in number and 
gender ; this and that in number, 

Yet we ſay you, tho' we ſpeak to one perſon 
only.—We likewiſe ſay, It is [—1t is he—and even | 
It is they, &c.* It is theſe iſlands, and ſeme of them 


enly that furniſh us with nutmegs, cinnamon, cl;ves, &c. 


The neuter pronoun it is expreſſed as well as i 
what it repreſents, as often as an infinitive, tho? ' 
the ſubject of the verb, takes place after it. 1 

*T rs my ambition not to riſe, 

It would have been an indelible reflection upon his x 
countrymen to have been vanquiſhed by a ſmall 
number. 1 

V. 2 
C 


The adjective commonly ſo called, the pronoun- 
and the participle- adjective, ſuffer no change in 
| compliment to their ſubſtantive, 01 
i Except this and that which agree in number, 


That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they not ſmile ? 


Adjectives ſignifying or implying more than one, 
| as, 


[ * In this we ſeem to have imitated the French, for 
; they ſay vous in the fingular—and C' moi, eft elle, ce 
| Joni Cu,; &c. 


it 
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as, twvo, three, four. —feto, many, ſeveral—are applied 
to plural nouns ; + 


Many men, many minds, 


So we cannot in ſtrict propriety ſay, a hundred 
pound, year, dozen, foot, tone, load, pair, mile, &c. 
but pounds, years, &c. yet in regard to ſome of theſe, 
cuſtom ſeems to have given a currency. 

If the number relate not to the noun, to which 
ſuch words are adjective, the noun is ſingular not- 
withſtanding; as, quadruple alliance, where four 
perſons are concerned,—triple-headed monſter, &c. 

Two or more ordinal numbers, coupled by and, 
require a plural ſubſtantive ; by or, a ſingular, 


About the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
uſurpations of the church of Rome had riſen to their 
greateſt height ſt was in the third or fourth 
century. | 


Every adjective, as ſuch, ſuppoſeth a ſubſtantive 
or ſome part or parts of ſpeech in the place of it. 
Adjectives often become ſubſtantives. 


The vaſt immenſe of ſpace. 4 | 
Go fear with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere,. 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and fir/t fair. 


6 4 It 
t Aud there are many ſort of perſons, as well as things, 


in the world, which ought to be treated in the wery ſame 
manner—for ſorts, 
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It might have been remarked before, that ſub- 
ſtantives become a kind of adjectives when joined 


by a hyphen ; as country-ſeat, ſea-hedge-hog, &c. 


Adjectives may be joined by a hyphen, hy- 


fingered morn—r1ight-angled triangle. 

What and which as adjectives are applied to both 
perſons and things. What man—what book—which 
lady —which houſe. ' 


Wheſe is rather an adjective than a genitive caſe, 


Whoſe kindneſs is it ? whoſe goodneſs 1 am ſen- 


fible—By whoſe authority was it dene? 


VI. 


The relative ſuffers no change in compliment to 
its antecedent. 
The relative is either nominative caſe to the yerb, 


or takes the caſe which the verb governs, tho' it be 
placed before it. * 


I have ſeen the man who is ſo much talked of. 
1 met with the gentleman to whom you ſent me. 
This ts not the per ſon whom you deſcribed. 


This accuſative caſe of the relative, and the con- 
juuction that, are perhaps too ſeldom expreſſed, con- 
| ſidering 


* After the death of Francis I. a prince, whom it muſt 
be confeſſed was more remarkable for his gallantries and his 
misfortunes than for bis cruelty, the execution, &c. where 
the relative ought to have been in the nominative—who 
it muſt be confeſſed, &c. 


«a : r 4 — n 
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ſidering their uſe in connecting the parts of a ſen- 
tence. It is ſurprizing a man ſhould be regardleſs of 
the under/tlanding he has to improve for that a man 
—and which he has. In the deſerts they croſs from 
Buenos- Ayres to Peru and Chili, they make uſe of a kind 
of tea—which they croſs had been better, 


Every relative ſuppoſeth an antecedent ſubſtan- 
tive, or ſome word or phraſe in | the place of it, to 
which it refers. 

Who refers to perſons ; you 8 who—the man 
who, &c,* 

Thich refers to things—the paper which—the place 
which, &c. 

That refers to both. The gentlemen that the houſe 
that, &Cc. 

l hat implies that which—whoever ſuſpefted what 
has happened. icli was in religion, what Bacon 
was in ſcience. 

If we ſtudy clearneſs of expreſſion, the ve lative 
ſhould not come before the word referred to. The 
ſame holds with reſpect to the pronom and its noun. 


VII. 


The verb is of the ſame number and perſon with 
its ſubject, whether noun or pronoun. 


Gr 3 J am 


* 1 deſired to ſee Alexander after the battle of Arbela, 
which upon a motion of the governor's finger, immediately 
appeared—for who. 

Tou was, tho? uſed by ſome writers of reputation, 

13 
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Jam, thou art, he is, we are. &c,. I was, thou 
wwa/?, or you were, &c. A child loves—children love 
to play.“ 


VIII. 


If there be more ſubjects than one, tho' each 
ſubject be ſingular, the verb is plural. 

Virtue and vice differ widely—You and I are happy 
together. Except the particle, which connects them, 
be of the disjunctive kind.+ 


Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate. 


IX. 


If a collective noun is the ſubject of a verb, the 
verb is fingular, or plural, according as it has 
reſpect to a whole, or to the parts which compoſe 
it. The crew fave themſelves by ſwimming—A regi- 
ment is a body of ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies 
F foot, commanded by a Colonel. 


X. 


is improper. For tho' you ſhould be allowed to be of 
both numbers, was is not of the ſecond perſon, 

* There are none of your works that I read with greater 
Pleaſure. As none, 1. e. no one, is ſingular, the verb, it 
ſhould ſeem, ought to have been zs, not are; but it is 
ſufficiently authoriſed by cuſtom. 

+ I can by no means agree with you in thinking, that the 
leve of fame is a paſſion, which either reaſon or religion 
condemn. The verb here ought to have been fingular, 
Which either reaſon or religion, i. e. which either tbe one, 
or the other, condemns, 
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Verbs agree with the relative in the number and 
perſon of its antecedent.“ 


He directed his diſcourſe to me, who am always 
ready to hear him. 


Every verb has ſome ſubject, whether it be a 


noun, pronoun, verb, &c. expreſſed or under- 
ſtood. + 


I hatever is is right. 


hat nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun ſhine, and the ag þ Joys 


Is virtue's prixe 


Even imperſonals are not without ſome ſubject : 
for inſtance ; it becometh, i. e. the thing it repre- 
ſents becometh, viz. ſome particular behaviour, 
dreſs, &c. becometh. It is the nominative caſe. 

But tho' there be no perſonal tenſe without a no- 
minative, yet there are nominatives without a per- 
ſonal tenſe, Ex. This being premiſed, I proceed— 


Here 


* He conſiders me as the only perſon who am capable of 
comforting him. It had been better who is; for who refers 
immediately to perſon. 

' + The ſpiders touch how exquiſitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the lint.— 
As touch cannot be ſaid to feel at each thread and we ; 
and the conſtruction will not allow us to ſuppoſe /pider 
as the nominative, the paſlage 1s inaccurate. 


. —— P * 
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Here, the word thts is not the ſubject of any verb 
but is put ab/lutely as grammarians are wont to ſay. 

Verbs conſider, if I may ſay fo, all nominatives 
whether perſons or things, as of the third perſon ; J 
and thou, we and ye excepted. The word one, fo 
common in converſation, repreſenting a perſon in- 
definitely, is conſidered as ſuch, tho* we often ſpeak 
of ourſelves under this term. 

The ſubject (if a pronoun) and its auxiliary verb, 
are frequently ſuppreſſed, when the ſenſe is clear 
without them.“ | 

It is ſaid, ſhe preſerved his army from deſtruction, 
when reduced to two and twenty thouſand men, i. e. 
When it was reduced. 


Me come now to an animal of ſuch a magnitude and 
firength, as if not atteſted by authors of unguęſtioned 
veracity, we ſhould not have ventured to deſcribe or 
mention, if it had not been atte/ted, &c. 


The ſubject and the verb are very often ſeparated 
both in ſpeaking and writing, eſpecially by the re- 
lative ſentence, and muſt be brought together by 
the reflection of the reader and hearer ; thus, An 
Author, who has raiſed the attenticn of the public, and 

gained 


* Conciſeneſs may be too much affected. The condor 
of Peru meaſures fiteen or fixteen feet from the end of one 
wing to the other; i. e. one would think, 70 the other 
wing : But the writer's meaning is, from ihe end of the 
eue wing to that of the other, 
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gained a whole nation for his audience, may be con- 
ſidered—g— | 

It is the ſame with regard to other parts of 
ſpeech; ſuch as the auxiliary and its verb or parti- 
ciple ; the prepoſition and its pronoun; the relative and 
its antecedent, &c, which it may ſuffice to have 
hinted. 

Care however ſhould be taken in compoſing, that 
the relation theſe ſeveral terms bear each to other, 


be clear and evident to the underſtanding of the 
reader, 


GOVERNMENT. 


Government is a kind of influence which one word 
ſeemeth to have over another in directing its cafe, 
tenſe, number, c. 

With reſpe& to this part of ſyntax, all I intend 
is only a few uſeful hints. The relations of words 
to one another, as they are expreſſed by the ſeveral 
prepoſitions, are ſo various, that they cannot eaſily 
be reduced to rule, but muſt in a great meaſure be 
left to obſervation, after all the direction that can 
be given. 

Yet it will be ſome recommendation of a few 
rules, if they may be conſidered only as a mean of 
directing our attention to what is the moſt approved 
uſage in language ; if they may be regarded only 
as opening the view to what ought to be made fa- 
miliar by reading, obſervation and practice, 


Of 
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Of the government of ſubſtantives, 


Or how the relations of one ſubſtantive to another 
are expreſſed. 


I. 
The moſt common relation of one ſubſtantive to 
another is expreſſed by the genitive. The fall of 
man. 


II. 


Other words beſides nouns, ſuch as participles, 
and even a member of a ſentence, may be in the 
ſame circumſtance with reſpect to a preceding noun, 


Ceſar had an opportunity of reconnoitring the enemy. 
Me are never in ſo much danger of being ſurpriſed, 
as when we think ourſelves ſafe. 


There was a cry of long live the king. 


III. 
This relation is likewiſe expreſſed by s with an 
apoſtrophe before nouns and participles, * 
Order is heaven's firſt law. 
Upon the gentleman's coming in, the lady retired. 


Some 


* The former ſubſtantive is frequently underftood. 
The tail of the armadillo is long like a rat's— that is to ſay, 


a rat” 5 tail. 
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Some authors mention its being diſcovered in a very 
extraordinary manner, * 


IV. 
When ſeveral words are dependent, the poſſeſſive 
ending is applied to the laſt term. 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland's 
Herod. ny 


Her Majeſty the Queen of England's palace. 


V. 


Where perſonal poſſeſſion is not implied, except 


the dependent noun be in the genitive, the two 
nouns are united. 


The gardens of Kew, or Kew-gardens ; Signet- 
office, 


* Phraſes like the following (it has been ſaid) tho? 
very common, are improper ; © much depends upon 
ce the rule's being ob/erved, and error will be the con- 
«© ſequence of it's being neglected. But, where is the 
impropriety of ſuch phraſes, if they are approved by 
the beſt writers ? what but the eſtabliſhed uſage of ſuch 
writers is the lex & norma loguendi ?—Nor is it ſo very 
extraordinary in language, to find one part of ſpeech 
ſtand in the place of another ; does not Latin, Greek, 
French, &c. admit of it * why not Engliſh ? It 
will appear hereafter that participles are uſed as ſub- 
ſtantives, or verbal nouns, in all relations. 
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 effice, Meſtminſter-bridge, &c. . nay, even Marlbo- 
rough-houſe, Northumberland-houſe, &c. but the 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough's, the Earl of Northumber- 
land's houſe ; as coming under Rule III. 


VI. 


Sometimes the dependent ſubſtantive may with 
equal propriety be changed into an adjective. A cup 
of gold, —a golden cup, A perſon of diſcretion, —a 
diſcreet perſon, &c. 


VII. 


The pronoun that, repreſenting a former ſub- 
ſtantive, governs the ſame caſe as the noun it re- 
preſents. 


The hyacinth is of various ſizes, from that of a 
bempſeed, to that of a nutmeg. 


The complexions of the Chineſe women are better 
than thoſe of the men, as they ſeldom go abroad. 


Beſides this common relation of two ſubſtantives 
not in appoſition, others there are as various as 
the prepoſitions by which they are expreſſed; thus, 
a /lave to buſineſs, —a genius for poetry, —a ſkill in 
muſic,—a diſſertation on prophecy, —a lawyer by 
profeſſion, & c. which can only be learnt by ex- 
perience. 


1 
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Of the Government of Adjectives. 


I. 


The adjectives worthy, unworthy, capable, inca- 
pable, guilty, innocent, full, void, proud, expreſſive, 
&c. govern a genitive. “ 


Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along 
She but removes weak paſſions for the rang — 


II. 


Such adjectives as ſignify number or a part govern 
likewiſe a genitive. 

Some of the fineſt compoſitions among the an- 
tients are in allegory, 


Firſt of your kind ! Society divine 


But happy they ! the happieſt of their kind, 
IL hom gentler ſtars unite 


H III. 


The prepoſition is frequently underſtood. 


A reflection this made by a comic eyriter, but not un- 


evorthy. the moſt ſerious of the moſt ſerious. 


Indeed, the confinement of poetical compoſitions 


accuſtoms us ſo much to ſuppreſſions of little words, 


that we ſeem in danger of loſing the particles out of 


our language. 
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III. 


Adjectives govern a dative of the noun to which 
any thing is related, acquired, or attributed. f 


Reſpecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all, 


Lo IV. | 
The adjectives long, broad, thick, deep, high, old, 


diſtant, govern an accuſative. 


The well at the bottom is at leaſt twelve feet 
high. | 

The flying bridge in China conſiſts of one ſingle 
arch, hve hundred cubits high, and four hundred 
long. 

The Chineſe hiſtorians pretend that the ayers of 
China is forty thouſand years old. | 


V. 
The adjectives rich, diligent, converſant, &c. go- 
vern an ablative expreſſed by in. 


Rocks rich in gems. A man converſant in 
- buſineſs, 


The 


+ There are flill a fab, who like thou and I, drink 
nothing but water. The author would ſcarce have 
tallen into this miſtake, if he had attended to the 
prepoſition which 1s underſtood : propriety requires 
like thee and me. 
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The adjectives free, diſtant, averſe, exempt, 
different, &c. an ablative expreſſed by from.* 


Free from ſorrow, free from ſirife, 
How many miles is Bath diſtant from Briſtol ? 


Adjectives govern an ablative of the cauſe, in- 
firument, manner, means, expreſſed by with, by, &c. 


Amidſt the dreadful vale the chiefs advance, 
All pale with rage. 


VI. 


Such adjectives as govern a dative of nouns ge- 
nerally govern an inſinitive of verbs. 


If the charge upon us be juſt, we ſhould confider 
how to get clear of it; and not who are liable to 
the cenfure of the world, and to be reproached, as 
well as ourſelves, | 


. 


VII. 
Such adjectives, as govern ether caſes of nouns, 
7 govern 


Our Engliſh poet, by not attending to the particular 
expreſſion of his author, has given us a picture of a very 
Cifterent kind than what Homer intended. 

But furely different than is as extraordinary as other 


; from would be, 
1 
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govern lie caſes of participles in the form of 
nouns, * 


All that we are capable of knowing 77 
our preſent late, appears either immediately to regard 
its wants, or to be connceted with what regard. 
16e... : 


vIII. 


A noun, following than in compariſon, is not 
governed by the adjective (as in Latin) but is in 
the caſe the verb requires, which verb is often 
underſtood. 


You are more ſludious than I; i. e. than 1 am. 

I had rather you came than ſhe; i. e. than that 
ſhe ſhould come; her therefore would be improper. 

I had rather have you come than her; i. e. than 
her to come; therefore ſbe would be improper : 
and thus the caſe is found by filling up the 
ellipſis. 


A noun, following as in compariſon, takes its 
caſe in the ſame manner. 


This bfty building was not erected for ſuch dimi- 
nutive animals as you or I; i. e. as you or I am. 
Com- 


* What is ſaid in the 6th and 7th rules of the 
government of adjectives, might likewiſe have been 
obſerved as generally true of /ab/antives. 


f 
N 
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Comparatives in or, adopted from the Latin, 
govern a dative. 


There is another river in South America, little in- 


ferior to the forme 


IX. 


The participle-adjective has the ſame government, 
as the verb from which it is derived, 


It will be my happineſs to ſee you every day form- 
ing yourſelf for public life. 

The prince died ſuſpected of being poiſoned By 
a zealot againſt hereſ 


It has the ſame government in the form of 
a gerund, or verbal noun, whether active or paſſive. 


Mr. B. atts wiſely by conſidering every thing 
in its proper light. 


The beſt argument will fall ſhort of its effeft, by 
being attended with a ſpiritleſs expreſſion, 
X. 
Active participles, in the form of nouns, take 


the articles and government of nouns. 


There is ſomething at the opening of the dawn at 
this ſeaſon of the year 


H 3 Yet 
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Yet both the article and prepoſition are ſometimes, 
perhaps, better ſuppoſed than expreſſed. 


This, my lord, is making (as you ſee) the mo? 
I can of my project, and ſetting off my amuſements 
with the beſt colour I am able rather than, This, 
my lord, is a making (as you ſee) of the maſt I can 
of my project, and a ſetting off of my os 
with the beſt colour I am able, 


Of the government of verbo. 


I, 


Verbs intranſitive have a nominative on both 
ſides *. 


I thought 't was the ſpring but alas ! it toas The, 


To enjoy is to obey. 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 


If neuters, as ſuch, ſeem to govern an accuſative, 
ſome prepoſition is underſtood. 


It happened the ether day, i. e. on. the ether day. 


It concizued ſeven weeks, t. e. for frven weeks. 
Neuter 


It is lim I am te cengratulate; fir he —i. e. he 
whom Ian 15 congratulate.” 
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Neuter verbs, in the ſervice of the poets, fre- 
quently become tranſitive, and that elegantly. 


Fluſbd by the ſpirit of the genial year, 
Now from the virgin's cheek a freſher bloom 
Shoots, lefs and leſs, the live carnation round; 


Her lips bluſh deeper ſweets ;z——— 


Verbs paſſive have an ablative of the agent, 


The mariner's compaſs was invented by an Italian, 
ond improved by the Engliſh. 
IT. 


Verbs tranſitive govern an accuſative of the 
object, * 


One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 


Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree. 
The verb uſed indefinitely is frequently ſuch object. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble frife ; 
Their fober wiſhes never learnt to ſtray, 


So 


* Let thou and I, the battle try, &C. 

If le can properly be applied to thou and J, as being 
equivalent to , it ought to have been thee and me, 
in ſpite of the rhyme. 
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So is a member of a ſentence.“ 


J have heard that you have a way of giving an 
agreeable turn to the molt trifling things. 


Tranſitive verbs govern others caſes beſides that 
of the object. 


The verbs acquit, apprize, convince, inform, &c. 
govern a genitive. 


You cannot convince him of his error. 


What was ſaid of adjectives governing a dative 
of the noun to which any thing is related, atrri- 
buted, or acquired, holds with reſpect to verbs. + 


For thee the graces lead the dancing hours. 


after 


* What I had to ſay of gold and ſilver, as both 
are found, and the latter ia vaſt quantities, in Mex{ico, 
I thought it proper, for the ſake of avoiding repetitions, 
to bring them under this head: Here, very impro- 
perly, are two objects to the ſame verb, bring ; <uhat 
1 had to ſay of gold and filver, and them, the repre- - 
fentative of gold and ſilver : the latter had been better 
omitted. 


+ The prepoſition is frequently ſuppreſſed ; 
Then give humility a coach and fix—— to Ju- 


mility. 
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to their proper operation ill, 
Aſcribe all good; to their improper, ill. 


What was ſaid of the cauſe, inſtrument, &c. 


after adjectives, holds likewiſe with reſpe&t to 
verbs, 


Thy you do not convince me by your argument, 
yet you charm me with your eloquence, 


Flow one Verb governs another. 


I. 
Some verbs govern an immediate infinitive *. 


And who but wiſhes to invert the 446. 


Others govern an accuſative before it. 


Tell me, if virtue made the ſon expire 
3 Others 


* But as hw as philoſophy is reduced; if morals be 
allowed belonging to her, politicks muſt undoubtedly be 
herg— * 

It ſhould be, zo belong, without all doubt. 

They, who were not in circumſtances to refuſe confirm- 
ing preſent, were little likely to take effettual meaſures 
againſt future uſurpations. 

It ſhould have been 70 confirm; or if confirming be 
conſidered as a noun, the article and prepoſition had 
been better expreſſed ; viz. the confirming of. 
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Others are fcllowed by the conjunction bat, 
and a finite tenfe. 


ut who infers from hence, 
That fuch are happter, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 


The ſuppreſſion of the prepoſition in the infi- 
nitive, and of the conjunction before the finite 
tenſe, were better avoided, when either makes 
the conſtruction leſs intelligible. He repeated the 
experiment, ſeveral times, and found it have the ſame 
Fect; for to have. 

We ſhould hardly ſay, I thought it was her; 
if at firſt fight it did not appear to be in the 
accuſative atter thought, as it would be in Latin 
without a conjunction: propriety requires, J 
thought it was ſhe; i. e. that it was ſhe, 


II. s 


As neuters are intranſitive, they govern an in- 
finitive denoting the end only, which conſtruction 


may be varied by that and the potential. 


Peofle go thither to have the benefit of the waters, 
or that they may have. 


III. 


Verbs indefinitely uſed are ſometimes put _ 
ſclutel;. 


To ſpeak my epin on in one word; [ would have 
the 


n 


n eee 
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the Gods in full poſſe i wn of allegorical ang burleſque 
poems. 


IV. | 
The verb be is accompanied with infinitives of 


both voices, and n with its own infinitive, in 
a peculiar manner, * 


J am to go, — I was to have gone, &c. I am to 
teach. I was t9 have taught, &c. I am to be,. — 
1 was to have been, SC. 


Of the government of adverbs. 


Adverbs govern the ſame caſe as the adjectives 
from d they are derived. 


1 ſhould not act agreealiy to his intention, if— 


Of the government cf conjunction. 
I. 


Conjunctions couple like caſes expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. 


Shells in general make a very curious part of na- 
tural hiſtory, on account of their great variety, the 
uncouih make of ſome, and the beautiful colours and 


pretty 


* Guch inſinitives after the verb ze correſpend to 
the future participles of the latin. 
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pretty ornaments: of. others, Where variety, make, 
colours and ornaments are all in the genitive, tho? 
the prepoſition is not repeated. 

I am at your ſervice, and your brothers at all 
times; i. e. your brother*s ſervice ; ſo the connection 
is betwixt ſervice and ſervice. 


II. 


Verbs thus conjoined are of different tenſes, if 
they are intended to expreſs different times. 


He came to day, and will return t9-morr 


III. 


Where the time is the ſame, if the former verb 
be compaund, the latter is ſo too; and tho” the 
auxiliary may be left out, it muſt be ſuppoſed. * 


Doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderneſs, and go, (not goeth) i. e. and dith he 


wot go 
. 


Where different tenſes of the ſame verb are 
conjoined 


* It is the cuſtem in ſome countries to condemn the 
char acters of thoſe after death, that hawe neither planted 
a tree, ner begat a child. It ought to have been 
Legetten, as having the ſame auxiliary with planted. 
m———T hen did they ſpit 2 him, and buffetted him ; 
rather buffet him. 
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conjoined, if the former be compound, the latter 
ſhould be ſo too, that the verb may correſpond to 
both auxiliaries. 


There may poſſibly, but there ſeldom does happen; 
rather than, there may poſſibly, but there ſeldom 


happens, any occaſion to fill up vallies with trees or 
othirwiſe, 


V. 


Conjunctions generally govern a finite tenſe ; but 
as, inſtead of . that, an infinitive. 


And when he was ſo ſpent that he was not 


able to fit upon his horſe———or, when he was ſo ſpent 
as not to be able, &c. 


Again, —In its courſe, it receives ſeveral conſider- 
| able rivers, and ſometimes fuells to ſuch a height, 
that it overflows the country on each fide —or, ta 

ſuch a height as to overflow, &c. 


Of the government of prepoſitions, 
* J. 


- All prepoſitions govern the oblique ending of 
he © ſubſtantives. 

ed This appears from ſuch pronouns as have an 
en 3 accufative different from the nominative. 

5 He was ſitting by me, at the time you ſent to him. 


1 When 
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When therefore ſuch pronouns as vary their 
ending, happen to be ſeparated from the prepoſi- 
tion, which marks their relation, care ſhould be 
taken to give them their right termination. 


Who ſhall I give it to? Who did you ſend it 
by? and the like, are very common ; yet if you 
apply the prepoſition to the relative, you would 
ſay, to whom and by whom. 


Such exactneſs may not, perhaps, be thought 
neceſſary in converſation, but in writing it is hardly 
diſpenſed with. 


II. 
The word governed by the prepoſition is not 
always expreſſed. 
| Yhis brings to my mind à reaſon I have often 
ſeught for——that is, a reaſon which I have often 
ſought for, or, for which I have often ſought. 


1t climbs Very nimbly in purſuit of birds, a prey 
it is extremely fond of i. e. of which it is extremely 
fand. 
III. 


Not only nouns and pronouns, but even a ſen- 
tence may be governed by a prepoſition. 


But where is the advocate for “ favour yourſelf, 
ce ſince all things are uncertain,” 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, words of the ſame origin 
have a different government, according as they are 
of this or that part of ſpeech. 


in purſuance of, your advice. 


The peculiar Uſe of Participles in Engliſh. 


The uſe of the participles muſt in ſome degree 
have appeared in the foregoing pages ; but, as I 
think they are of more general uſe than is com- 
monly imagined, I ſhall place their various con- 
ſtruction in one view. | 


Iſt. then; participles are uſed as adjectives to 
ſubſtantives, 


Moft authors agree that this gum is of a warming, 

drying, diſcuſſing, diſſolving and purifying nature 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtratu- built ſhed— 
Hie ſmiled to ſee the philoſopher thus employed, 
— This affair being known. 


2. As ſub/tantives to adjecti ves. 
Do you cenſure my plain eating? 
T ſee no reaſon for your being afflited. 


3. As former ſubſtantives. 


if the building of @ houſe be ſo expenſtve— And 
even with the article and prepoſition underſtood : 


I 2 A 


we 
4 

1 , 
T 
11 
47 
: 
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88 
F building a houſe be /o expenſroe. In the latter 


caſe, the verbal noun ſeems to retain the govern- 
ment of the verb. As to the article and pre- 
poſition in the uſe of theſe two forms, it ſeems 
beſt to uſe both or ſuppreſs both, rather than 
ſay, if the building à church, or, if building of @ 
church *. 
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4. As latter ſub/tantives. 


He had an opportunity of ſurveying a large extent 
both of ſea and land. 


He was in danger of being ſtarved to death, 


5. As ſubſlantivts after adjectives. 
You are incapable of reliſhing ſuch pleaſure, 
Maid of being puniſhed, 


6. As ſubſtantives before and after verbs, 
| The painting is none of the leaſt beauties of the 
forcelancn— 
ut this is anticipating the affairs of the 
council, 


You 


* 


Religion, alas ! is every where abuſed to the 
o ructing the proper effects of this belief. 


Analogy requires it ſhould be the ob/ftrudting of the 
proper eſfects of this belief 
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You are very complaiſant to conclude that the 
being admired would be the conſequence of my being 
known. 

If the porcelane be large, they defer opening the 
furnace, in which it 1s baked, for two or three days. 

If they have the good fortune to eſcape being cruſh- 
ed, or rather perhaps, the being cruſhed by the 
foot of man or beaſt 


Laſtly, as ſubſtantives after prepoſitions. 


The rules of decorum may reſtrain me from pro- 
ceeding on the ſubject of your perſonal worth 

Strange, you fheuld forget after having been told 
fo often, 


Before we conclude this head, it may be proper 
to add, to what has been ſaid of concord and go- 
vernment, ſomething with reſpect to the placing of 
words in conſtruction. And, it is evident, I think, 
upon the leaſt enquiry, that the parts governing 
naturally take place of the parts governed; thus, 
A* vein of good ſenſe runs thro” all bis writings ; 
but their diſtinguiſhing characteriſticbs are ſimplicity 
and piety ——Accordingly, the nominative caſe 
comes before, the accuſative after, the verb tran- 


fitive ; Ex. 


Hi, ſpeaking eye 
 Exprefs'd the ſecret triumphs of has * 
and fo of the zeft. 
I 3 But 
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But this order is by no means neceſſary, pro- 
vided we take care to avoid obſcurity in tranſpoſing. 
The licence of poetry breaks in upon this order 
very much; and even the correctneſs of proſe ad- 
mits of it under the reſtriction now mentioned. 
In ſome few caſes it is neceſſary; 


1ſt. In aſking queſtions ; as, 
And, art thou, then, Acaſto's dear remains? 


2dly. In commanding and intreating ; as, 


— — Inſtruct her, thou, 
To nark the varied movements of the heart,—— 


3dly. When the phraſe begins with here or 
there; as, 


There is no end of his greatneſs. 


We find it likewiſe in conditional phraſes ; ſuch 


as, had he tere it otherwiſ. 05 knew he 
but his happineſs———, &c. 


+++ +-+-+-+-+-+-46-+-4-+-+-+-+-+-4-+-1 
PRONUVNCIAT ION. 


Pronunciation is the uttering of articulate ſounds 
or words in the moſt intelligible manner. 


In reading and ſpeaking, every ſyllable ſhould 
have its proper ſound, every word its proper accent, 
and every ſentence its due emphaſis and pauſe, 


The 
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The ſounds of the letters have been already 
conſidered, 


Accent and Quantity. 


Accent, properly ſpeaking, is the raiſing or falling 
of the voice in the pronunciation of a ſyllable, 


Quantity is the meaſure of a ſyllable conſidered 
as long or ſhort. 


The one has reſpect to tone, the other to time 
in ſpeaking. 

Accents have been generally diſtinguiſhed into 
acute *, grave, and circumflex ©; the firſt of 
which is ſaid to raiſe, the ſecond to depreſs, and 
the laſt both to raiſe and depreſs, the ſyllable, over 
which they are, or are ſuppoſed, 


But what, I think, we generally mean by accent, 
is a force or ſtreſs laid upon ſuch ſyllable or ſylla- 
bles, as, if marked at all, would be acuted ; as, 
upon ac in accent the noun, and upon cent in 
accent the verb. And, as the ſyllables we thus 
raiſe, we at the ſame time lengthen by our manner 
of pronouncing them, hence it is, that quantity 
and accent have been ſo frequently confounded, 


Emphaſis. 


Emphaſis is to a ſentence, what accent is to 2 
word; that is to ſay, a ſtreſs laid upon a particular 
term or clauſe of a ſentence, as accent is upon a 
particular fyllabls or ſyllables in a word, 1 
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To difcern the particular term or member, 
which ought to be thus diſtinguiſhed, is a prin- 
cipal point in reading. If, in reading to ourſelves, 
we miſtake the emphatical word, we miſtake of 
courſe the intention of the writer; and if to others, 
we neceffarily confound our hearers. 


This force ſhould be placed in reading, in the 
manner we naturally place it in ſpeaking; 5. e. 
on ſuch word or part of a Period, as claims our 
more particular attention. Do not Hine 
upon thee, ſaid the mon, I am very ſure, that I 
intend it,——Shrewdly was it ſaid by an inge- 
nious writer, A courtier's dependent is a beggar's 
dog. 

For the ſame reaſon it falls properly upon words 
contraſted. Remember that thou in thy li ife-time re- 
ceivedſt thy good things, and likewife Lazarus evil 
things, but now, he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. 

The inconvenience of not knowing, or not 
obſerving, emphaſis will appear from the following 
paſlage. Not that which entereth in at the mouth 
defileth a men, but that which cometh out of the mouth, 
that defileth the man. 


Here the word that, emphatically uſed, means 
that which cometh out of the mouth; but if no ſtreſs 
is laid upon it, it becomes a relative, and refers 
you to the word mouth, contrary to the ſenſe of 


Pointing 
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Pointing. 


Pointing is the placing of certain points, or 
marks, after words in conſtruction, for a direction 
to the reader, where, and how long, to reſt, ſo 
as in the eaſieſt manner to take up the ſenſe of 


what he reads, and at ſome of the greater pauſes 
to take breath likewiſe. 


The common marks for this purpoſe are the 
comma (,) ſemicolon (;) colon (:) and period (.) 


The comma diftinguiſheth the legt parts of a 
period, and requires no variation of voice, but 
what accent or emphaſis may occaſion. Ex. 
Genius, virtue, and reputation, three great friends, 
agree to travel over the iſland of Great Britain, to ſee 
whatever might be worthy of obſervation. 


The ſemicolon takes in parts a little more diſtinct; 
yet, as it leaves the mind in ſuſpenſe and ex- 
pectation, the voice may be ſuſtained as before. 
Ex. I ſay unto one, go, and he goeth; and to ano- 


ther, come, and he cometh ; and to my ſervant, do 
this, and he doth it. | 


The colon marks a perfect member; where the 
ſenſe is intire, but the ſentence not finiſhed. Here 
a little fall of the voice may not be improper. 
Ex. Great painters not only give us landſcapes of 
gardens, groves, and meadows, but very often empley 


their pencils upon ſea-pieces ; 1 wiſh you would follaw 
r, example, . 


The 
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The period takes place, where the ſenſe is in- 
tire, and the ſentence finiſhed : and here the voice 
muſs fall. Ex. In ſhort, ſbe is ſo good a chriſtian, 
that whatever falls to herſelf, 1s a trial ; and whatever 
happens to het neighbours, is a judgment. 

As to the quantity or ume of thofe pauſes, it 
depends in ſome meafure on the nature of the ſub- 
ject, and partly upon the readers manner; but 
their proportion one to another may, I think, be 
pretty nearly adjufted, and ſeems to be as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Comma is to ſemicolon, 2s 1 ie to 2 
Semicolon to colon, — as 2 is to 3 
Colon to period, ——— as 3 is to 4 


After all, the conſtructive parts of periods are 
ſo unequal, and fo varied, and the points to 
mark thoſe differences ſo few, that a great deal 
muſt be left to every man's particular taſte, It 
will not, I believe, be very eaſy to find two per- 
fons, that ſhall agree exactly in the pointing of a 
fingle page; and yet ſome knowledge of punctua- 
tion is neceſſary, in order to make ones ſelf under- 
ſtood in writing. 

What ſeems a very eaſy, and perhaps as good 
a way as any, to gain a competent ſkill in the 
matter, is to get fome book recommended, which 
comes neareſt to truth in this particular, and now 
and then to tranſcribe from it, attending to no-- 
thing all the while, but to write your tranſcript 

| | with 
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with exactneſs; and when you have finiſhed your 

taſk, to ſhut the book, and point it as well as 

you can; and, if you underſtand what you have 

written, and reflect in what manner you would 

pauſe, were you to ſpeak it, you will have no great 

difficulty. This done, compare your work with 
the original and corre& your pointing by it. 


To ſee the neceſſity of ſome knowledge of 
punctuation, however arbitrary it may ſeem ; only 
think of a perſon beginning a chapter of the Re- 
velation in this manner: And there appeared a 
great wonder in heaven, a woman” ——whereas, the 


wonder was, that a woman ſhould be claathed with 


the ſun, &c. 


To ſee the effect of negligence, or rather whim, 
in punctuation, I ſhall take the liberty to tranſcribe 
a paſſage from a very ingenious writer, whom I have 
had occaſion to quote already: It is as follows: 


* Was there virtue enough in the world to 
make a general ſtand againſt this contradiction, — 


ce that is, —was every one who deſerved to be ill 


cc ſpoken of, —ſure tobe ill looked on too; was 
ce it a certain conſequence of the loſs of a man's 
© character,. to loſe his friends, — to loſe the 
“ advantages of his birth and fortune,—and 
c thenceforth be univerſally . univerſally 
6 flighted, me 


cc Wai 
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<< Was no quality a ſhelter againſt the indeco- 
cc rums of the other ſex, but was every woman 
cc without diſtintion,—who had juſtly forfeited 
<< her reputation,—from that moment was ſhe ſure 
© to forfeit likewiſe all claim to civility and 
c reſpect. 


R 


Or in a word, —could it be eſtabliſhed as a 
law in our ceremonial,—that wherever cha- 
< racters in either ſex were become notorious, 
it ſhould be deemed infamous either to pay 
or receive a viſit from them, and that the door 
„ ſhut againſt them in all public places, till they 
© had ſatisfied the world by giving teſtimony of 
c a better life, A few ſuch plain and honeſt 
c maxims faithfully put in practice,. - would force 
<< us upon ſome degree of reformation,” 


Without being nice in remarks upon this tran- 
ſcript, may I aſk, if any perſon at firſt reading 
would imagine, that Was there virtue enough, 
cc KC. -Was no quality, &c.— Or in a word,— 
£ could it be eſtabliſned, &c.——had any con- 
nection in ſenſe or conſtruction with, „A few 
c ſuch plain and honeſt maxims, if they may 
be called ſo ? Tis pity ſuch ſermons ſhould have 


made their appearance in an undreſs ! 


THE EN. D. 
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Page 16, line 7, for erſerved, read reſerved. p. 
34, laſt line, for ender, read render. p. 48, laſt 
line but two, dele, c. p. 54, I. 2, det |. p. 58, 
line 22, the repeated. p. 60, catch-word, The 
for Con. and at p. 80, catch-word eter, for ——- 
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